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Curiosities of the Moscow Polytechnic 
Exhibition. 






USSIA seems deter- 
mined that Exhibi- 
tions, industrial and 
others, shall keep 
pace with the rapid 

' extension of her rail- 

ways. It is only a 

few years since an ethnological 

exhibition was held at Moscow, 
and two years ago took place 
at St. Petersburg the great 

Russian Industrial Exhibition, 
the largest ever witnessed in 
that country, and of which we 
gave an account in these 
pages. In the summer of the 
present year was opened the Moscow Poly- 
technic Exhibition. This event took place on 
the day of the bicentenary of the birthday of 
Peter the Great, the founder of Russia’s great- 
ness and prosperity. It is perhaps not generally 
known that this is already the fifteenth Exhi- 
bition, held alternately at St. Petersburg, Mos. 
cow, and Warsaw, since Russia became a manu- 
facturing country. Every exertion is now being 
made in Russia to promote technical knowledge 
and education. With this view, technical schools 
are being established’; a technical society has 
been formed, which has its branches in the 

chief towns of Russia, and its corresponding 

members in every commercial and mercantile 
centre. The present Exhibition is intended to 
be the commencement of a polytechnic museum 
in Moscow, and it has been brought together 
rather as an instructive than a competitive 
show; and although not international, in the 
sense in which we are accustomed to regard 
such displays, every civilised country has con- 
tributed to its various departments and sections. 

Nor are the buildings containing the exhibits, in 
an architectural point “of view, like anything 
which we are accustomed to associate in our 
minds with such undertakings. 

The site of the Moscow Polytechnic Exhibition 
is the garden of the ancient Kremlin, at the 
foot of the castle wall. The peculiarity of this 
show is, that the exhibits are not contained in 
one single building, but are displayed in more 
than eighty pavilions and huts, decorated in the 
Russian style, sheds, and tents of all imaginary 
sorts and sizes. There are in all about twenty- 
seven departments, and thearticles are so grouped 
as to bring out the qualities of each department 
without any regard to their national origin. As 
an exception, however, may be taken the depart- 
ment of rural domestic economy, which is almost 
purely Russian in its character, and that devoted 
to the country of Turkistan, which has charac- 
teristics entirely of its own. It is with these 
two departments that we propose to acquaint 
our readers. The most striking object in the 
department of rural domestic economy is what 
One might call a model in its natural size of a 
village church erected on the top of an eminence 
in the garden of the Kremlin; there is also a 
landowner’s dwelling-house, a village school- 
house, a village hospital, an infirmary, a dispen- 
Sary, and a village créche or nursery. The 
church is constructed entirely of wood, the walls 
being formed of squared logs, in the architectural 
style of most Russian churches, with its bulb- 
Shaped and gaily-painted domes and belfry- 
tower at its side—a style which gives such a 





gay and picturesque appearance to the land. 
scapes of the interior of Russia. This church is 
constructed to contain from 150 to 200 people. 
The windows, door-casings, shutters, cornices, 
and barrel-shaped pediments, and other parts, 
carved and painted in variegated colours, are 
made so as to be easily taken to pieces, re- 
moved and put together again, which can 
be effected without ever damaging the sheet 
iron of the roof. The guide to the exhibition in- 
forms us that the object of exhibiting this 
village church in its natural size is this, that it 
offers the advantage of the merits’ of this 
proposed new system of building being more 
easily examined, and affords an opportunity 
of judging of, the proportions of the most 
prominent parts of the structure, of the various 
details, as well as of the convenience of arrange- 
ment ; and at the same time the bringing toge- 
ther of all kinds of church appurtenances 
executed chiefly in the Russian style, and con- 
centrating them in one place, serves to display 
their peculiar character, and illustrates the con- 
ditions necessary for producing them. The 
advantages claimed for this mode of construction 
with squared logs, which can be taken to pieces, 
is that it can be applied to all manner of wooden 
structures ; it does not require, as with common 
round logs, weather boarding outside, nor any kind 
of boarding inside, where it affords more room, 
and a considerable saving in the cost of labour. 
Besides, another very essential advantage of this 
system, is pointed to particularly for Russia, 
and which can be easily: understood, viz., that 
buildings of this kind can be produced in those 
parts of the country where wood is plentiful 
and comparatively cheap,and more particularly in 
thoge districts and establishments where, by the 
employment of steam power, together withthead- 
vantages of railway communication, the price of 
joinery and carpentry work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Ofsuchestablishments there is one in Tver, 
belonging to Mr. H. D. Meyerovich, and another 
at Kolomnia owned by the architect, Mr. P. C. 
Kampioni. The entrance to the church is from 
the side of the terrace near the belfry tower, and 
the visitor who wishes to view the interior and 
the articles therein contained is recommended to 
commence his inspection of the various groups 
and separate articles from the right-hand side, 
and make a tour of the church round to the other 
entrance, which faces the Troitsky Tower of the 
Kremlin. Here are shown in detail all the 
parts and decorations which are peculiar to the 
interior of Russian orthodox churches, such as 
ikonostases,* ikonas, or holy pictures, in the 
execution of which, as well as of all the other 
articles belonging to the interior of the church, 
the following objects were had in view ;—to 
preserve as much as possible the simplicity and 
character suitable to an orthodox Russian village 
church ; to acquaint both the specialists and the 
public with the most practical method of con- 
structing and decorating ikonastases, manufac- 
turing candelabras and candlesticks, and other 
church appurtenances in turnery, carved, and 
metal work, all of which being in point of artistic 
merit very little inferior to more costly articles of 
the same description;and to develop the localtrades 
in Russia, which are carried on by thousands of 
workmen in scores of villages. It should here 
be remarked that these village factories form a 
peculiar feature of Russian industry which has 
been preserved for centuries. As an example may 
be taken the village of Kholoui, situated in one 
of the districts of the government of Vladimir, 
the inhabitants of which, considerably over 
1,000, are entirely engaged in painting “ ikonas,” 
or holy pictures. From early boyhood to old age 
the peasant of Kholoui is constantly at work with 
his painting-brush and maulstick, but the pro- 
ductions are of the most miserable kind, owing 





* The partition which separates the altar from the rest 
of the church, 
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to the rapidity and carelessness with which they 
are executed. Some of these “artists” are able 
to paint 600 faces in a week, and others can 
complete these pictures, 12 in. square, in the 
Same space of time, single-handed. These 
ikonas are painted on boards made of the lime 
pine, fir, alder, arid aspen. The colours, instead 
of oil, are mixed with the whites of eggs; and 
when the painting is done, it merely receives a 
coating of boiled linseed oil, and the ikona is 
finished. As might be expected, these produc- 
tions are manufactured only for the use of the 
poorer classes. The demand must be enormous, 
considering that the peasant population of 
Russia is something like 60,000,000, and that 
every orthodox peasant has a painting of this 
kind hung up in the corner of his room, these 
pictures generally representing some favourite 
saint whom he holds in great veneration. At 
Kholoui ikonas, 12 in. by 12 in., are sold as low 
as 6s. per 100; and that village alone produces 
from 1} million to 2} millions of them yearly. 
They are sold wholesale, chiefly to the ofenias, 
or itinerant merchants, who travel from fair to 
fair over the wide expanse of the Russian 
empire. The different monasteries are also 
customers for these productions ; but they are 
executed better, and the price is much higher. 
The supply of the raw material, i.¢., the boards 
for painting on, is obtained in the winter time 
during Lent, when as many as 100 sledge-loads 
of them per week are brought over the ice from 
the other side of the Volga to Kholoui. In the 
village of Palekha, situated about 30 versts from 
the above place, the paintings produced are of a 
superior kind; they are executed in oil, in the 
Greek style, and are sold chiefly in the capitals of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. Some of these paint. 
ings produced by peasants, it is said, are really 
beautifully done, particularly miniatures,—which 
is the more astonishing, since these village 
artists are totally uneducated, and have acquired 
the art of painting, as it were, intuitively. In 
the same manner the village of Pavlovo, in the 
government of Nijni-Novgorod, is celebrated for 
its lockmakers, where, besides cutlery, all kinds 
of tools are manufactured, some of which will 
bear comparison with the best Sheffield ware. 
Thousands of dozens of penknives are exported 
from Pavlovo to Persia. Great quantities of 
travelling-boxes are also made here, fitted with 
locks manufactured in the village, which are 
sent in whole cargoes to Khiva and Taskent, 
reaching even the frontiers of Afghanistan. The 
Pavlovo circuit extends over an area of 200 
versts, contains 33 so-called settlements, all more 
or less engaged in the production of locks and 
hardware of that description. Vorsma, another 
village not far from Pavlovo, is also celebrated 
for this branch of industry. The government of 
Tver, again, is noted for its nail-smiths’ villages, 
where a system of co-operative labour has lately 
been introduced, and supported by capital lent 
at a moderate interest by the local administra- 
tion, which has considerably improved the posi- 
tion of the producers, who, like those of Pavlovo 
and Vorsma, or in fact all village artizans, have 
always remained entirely in the hands of fore- 
stallers and jobbers. It is not at all unlikely 
that at some future time not far distant we 
shall become large importers of the products of 
Russian village labour, particularly of articles in 
wood in connexion with building; for it cannot 
be denied that Russia possesses many advantages 
in manufacturing which are denied to other 
countries of Europe; her many industries need 
only to be developed and improved. 

The following peculiarities of the interior o¢ 
the church are pointed to as being novel in 
Russia in a structure of this kind :—the framed 
timbers supporting the roof, such as tie-beams, 
king-posts, and the rafters forming the same, all 
made to be taken apart and put together again; 
to the alms-box, fixed in the wall inside, with an 
opening on the outside for dropping in the 
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money. It should here be remarked that it has 
been the custom to place the box outside of the 
church, chained or locked to some fixture. Of 
late years these boxes have often been wrenched 
off and carried away. The shutters are made to 
lift up and down, without any kind of ironwork, 
and so constructed as only to be opened from 
within. In the middle of the church, and in the 
corners is arranged a collection of church-plate 
manufactured entirely in the Russian style. Of 
these, a set of silver with enamel is the most 
expensive ; another, of silver alone, is of moderate 
price; and a third is made of non-oxidising 
melchior, suitable for the poorer country parishes. 
In front of the altar, forming part of the ikono. 
stas, are what are called the Tsarskie Vorota 
or Royal Gates, leading into the sanctum 
sanctorum, and at the sides the north and south 
doors and ikonas. These are different ikonas 
from those which we described above: they are 
painted by professed artists, encased in silver 
and silver-gilt, the latter metal in repoussé work, 
forming the drapery of the figures of the 
picture. Some of the ikonas of the rich churches 
are encased in pure gold, and studded with pre- 
cious stones. The rich merchants also affect this 
kind of ikonas in their homes, which are gene. 
rally enclosed in an elaborate glass case. In this 
shape it is called a kiota, one of which is also 
shown in the church. A kind of night-light is 
kept constantly burning before this shrine, the 
gilt crowns and haloes of the saints reflecting 
the light in a thousand brilliant rays. The 
silversmiths of Moscow were celebrated already 
in the seventeenth century all over Russia 
for the production of holy pictures of this 
kind. 

Among the holy pictures shown in the church 
deserves to be noticed a painting which was 
executed in commemoration of the miraculous 
escape of the present czar from the hand of the 
would-be assassin in 1866, at St. Petersburg. It 
represents four saints, with a guardian angel, 
and the Virgin Mary, the féte-days of these 
saints corresponding to four events of the 
emperor's life,—his birth-day, baptism, corona- 
tion, and the day of his deliverance. 

The royal gates are decorated in the ancient 
Russian style, the carved work being substituted 
by mouldings formed of a peculiar mass. Gene- 
rally speaking, for a Russian church the whole 
ikonostas is simple. The gilding has been done 
in imitation gold, which looks as well as real, and 
has the advantage that it can be washed when 
dirty, while the cost is considerably less. Next 
to the altar in one of the corners is a carving in 
antediluvian (mammoth) ivory, in high relief, of 
ahead of Christ with the crown of thorns beau- 
tifully executed. Apparatus for hearing and 
ventilation are also shown. Among other things 
is exhibited a model of a small chapel called a 
Tchasovnia, to be used in villages as a depository 
of the dead before burial, with the object of pre- 
venting burying alive, and also as a sanitary 
measure. The outside of the church in the 
summer time was decorated with all kinds of 
plants, with a lawn in front. 

In the same garden of the Kremlin where the 
church stands is a full-size model of a landed 
proprietor’s house. It is in the usual style of 
Russian wooden buildings which we described on 
a former occasion, but with a terrace and several 
additions and improvements borrowed from 
Western Europe. The house has a ground-floor, 
mezzanine, and mansard, the kitchen being built 
out. The ground-floor has ten spacious rooms, a 
corridor dividing the house into two parts ; on the 
right is the dining-room, opening on to the ter- 
race ; to the left the drawing-room on the other 
side of the corridor, where also the study is 
situated. The ground-floor contains also a lady’s 
boudoir and a school-room for the children. The 
staircase, with water-closet underneath, leads 
from the hall to the mezzanine floor, which is 
likewise divided into two parts by a passage, on 
each side of which are the bedrooms, lady’s 
dressing-room, wardrobe-room, &c. The kitchen, 
built out in the yard, communicates with the 
main structure by means of a passage, near which 
is the bedroom of the cook, and a bath-room. In 
the kitchen are shown all kinds of crockery and 
cast-iron ware, hot plates, &c. The furniture 
corresponds to the destination of each room, and 
is most tastefully got up. Certainly there could 
be nothing more comfortable ss a dwelling than 
this landowner’s house exhibited in the Kremlin 
garden. In the front is a small garden laid out 
with great taste, with iron seats, and a gymnasium 
for the children. The village schoolhouse is a 
simple wooden building. It has a spacious 
schoolroom, with two rooms for the teacher. 





There are exhibited all kinds of school furniture 
appliances, &c. 

The village hospital illustrates the manner in 
which a common peasant’s izba, or several of 
them together, may be converted into an esta- 
blishment of this kind. Every requisite for the 
patients is here displayed. The village dispensary 
contains a general room for the out-door patients 
and a doctor’s reception-room, and also a stock of 
medicines, with every requisite instrument and 
appliances, &c. The village créche, or nursery, 
is an unpretending building, intended as a place 
of refuge for infants and young children, where 
they will be taken care of during the time the 
parents are engaged working in the fields. 

The nucleus of the vast Russian Empire, the 
old czardom of Moscovy, which since the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible has gradually expanded east- 
ward, and from the time of Peter the Great 
southward and westward, has ever since con- 
tinued to absorb territories, tribes, and whole 
nations almost imperceptibly to Western Europe, 
and so within the last eighteen or nineteen years 
acquisitions have been made in Asia, on the 
coast of the North Pacific an enormous territory 
gained in the basin of the river Amur, extending 
to the island of Sakhalin. Since the Crimean 
war also the Russian Government has perma- 
nently established its authority over the mountain 
tribes of the Caucasus, with whom it has so long 
been in a state of chronic warfare ; and, what is 
most important of all, the territory of Central 
Asia known in our geography as Independent 
Tartary has added another vast area to the 
Russian dominions by the conquest of Turkistan, 
a territory extending beyond Samarcand, in the 
direction of our own Indian possessions. The 
Turkistan department of the Polytechnic Exhibi- 
tion is most interesting both for its novelty and for 
the information it affords of a country which is 
almost unknown to Europeans. It is curious to 
reflect that these severai millions of new Russian 
subjects, the inhabitants of Turkistan, consisting 
of tribes such as the Tadjiks, Ouzbeks, Kirghizes, 
and Sarts, are the remnants of the ancient Tartars 
their forefathers, who for nearly 200'years re- 
mained masters of Central Russia; and that the 
Kremlin, where the present Exhibition is being 
held, was during a great part of the above period 
the citadel and palace of the Tartar deputies in 
Moscow. The Turkistan department was formed 
by the members of ,the Turkistan section of the 
lovers of natural science on the means afforded 
by the governor-general of that country. The 
chief object sought is to acquaint the Russian 
general public and specialists with a country 
which has only recently become thoroughly 
accessible to explorers. This is already the 
fifth attempt in this direction. In 1866, imme- 
diately after the taking of Taskent, General 
Tcherniaef sent to Moscow a collection of the 
productions of the country. In 1867, Turkistan 
was represented at the Ethnographical Exhibition 
held in the ancient capital in that year. In 
1869, there was a special Exhibition held at St. 
Petersburg of the productions of the country ; 
and, lastly, in 1870, there were sent to the 
St. Petersburg Exhibition collections of articles 
representing the various branches of native 
industry. Some of these objects form part of 
the present display. We are told that the 
fresh researches which have been made in the 
country have enabled the committee to render 
the present Exhibition more complete and 
varied than all the preceding ones, and that, 
notwithstanding every effort, there are still 
many things wanting, owing to the incomplete 
information possessed upon several important 
questions. All this will tend to show what im- 
portance Russia attaches to her new possessions 
in Central Asia. The building containing the 
Turkistan collection isa model, onalarge scale, of 
a Samarcand medresse (ancient religious school). 
Nowhere in the country of Turkistan are there 
so many ancient Mussulman buildings of this kind 
as at Samarcand, and offering such a variety in 
decorative art. Even before the occupation of 
Taskent and Khodjent, the Russians often met 
with structures of this kind; but they were 
unable to form from them any just idea of these 
monuments of antiquity. The ancient buildings 
of Samarcand, which at one period was a flourish- 
ing town, and the seat of learning of Central 
Asia, have been so far preserved that the 
remains of one structure serve to complete 
another, so that they afford the possibility of 
studying both the mode of construction and 
character of the decorations. One of the 
most characteristic styles of these buildings 
may be seen in the medresse called Shirdar, 
which stands on the market-place at Samarcand, 








together with two others, very similar in form,— 
Mirza-ulug-begi and Tillé-Kari. The Shirdar, 
owing to its antiquity (it was built by Yalantish 
Bagadour, a descendant of Timour), its elaborate 
design and finish, and being in a better state of 
preservation, is more interesting, in an archi. 
tectural point of view, than the others. The 
front of the building faces the market-place, and 


consists of a large pediment, 109 ft. high and * 


115 ft. wide, in which is formed a pointed arch, 
with a wall at the back, forming a very large 
niche, the pavement of which is reached by 
about five steps. On both sides of the pediment 
extend buildings of two stories, about one-third 
of its height, which terminate at the corners 
with round minarets. On the roof of the side. 
buildings, 7..e. between the pediment and the 
minaret, are erected two small cupolaxshaped 
towers. The whole of the fagade of the building 
is decorated with coloured glazed tiles, formed 
into regular and very beautiful designs. 

We want more space, however, than we can 
take in our present number, and must. continue 
the subject in another. 








THE “ECCLESIASTICAL” ELEMENT IN 
ART. 
ST. PAUL’S, 


REFERRING the other day to the article in the 
Quarterly Review on the decoration of St. Paul’s, 
which has stirred sundry folk, not unreasonably, 
out of their propriety, we could not but point 
out and regret the exaggerated and, in places, 
abusive tone which detracted very much from 
the value which might otherwise have been 
attached to that essay. The effort to startle 
people by saying very strong things is often 
successful for the moment, but always brings its 
own revenge with it, not only in the determined 
hostility which it provokes from small minds, 
but in the mistrust both of the writer’s entire 
honesty and of his critical ability, which such a 
tone of writing awakens in persons of calmer 
judgment. There is, however, one subject in 
regard to which the remarks in the article in 
question can hardly be said to be too strong 
(however we may feel surprised at the quarter 
from whence they come), and on which the most 
decided concurrence would probably be found 
among the best educated and most thoughtful 
readers. We allude to the raid made by the 
reviewer against what is called “ ecclesiastical 
art,’’—an attack which, from almost every point 
of view, is so entirely justified and justifiable, 
that although we have expressed ourselves on 
the subject more than once already, we can- 
not think it inopportune to take the present 
occasion of returning to the charge, whilst the 
public mind has been in some degree aroused 
upon the subject. 

The view taken by the Quarterly writer, in a 
passage too lengthy for quotation here, is that 
there never was in any great age of art such a 
thing as ecclesiastical art at all, in the sense in 
which that word is understood now. ‘Those 
who most advanced the art of painting,” for 
instance, “were just those in whom the simple 
human element was most pronounced. Giotto, 
Masaccio, and Michelangelo had small regard for 
the ecclesiastical element. They painted in 
churches and for the church, but the church was 
very glad to get them to paint their own and not 
‘ecclesiastical’ ideas.” In regard to the three 
artists named in this quotation, there can be no 
doubt at least of the entire truth of the state- 
ment made ; and we are inclined to assent to the 
broad statement as one which investigation will 
show to be correct in the case of all really great 
artists of all classes. Without, however, com. 
mitting ourselves at present to an assertion 
which it would require considerable space and 
research to substantiate fully, our object 18 
rather to indicate the fallacy of the popular 
ideas in regard to ecclesiastical art in the 
present day, on general grounds, as well as i 
reference to the special object of the decoration 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ; 

It is in regard to the highest form of pictorial 
art,—that which includes the representation of 
the human figure,—that the subject assumes its 
most important aspect. In what light is it, 
then, that pictures of this class, in our Academy 
and similar exhibitions, have an ‘intellectual 
interest for us? Excluding portraits, which 
occupy a special and peculiar position, our inte- 
rest in representations of the figure is of two 
kinds. Such representations are to us visible 
embodiments of an ideal beauty, imaginative 
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poems expressed to us through the medium of 
painting, as in such pictures as Leighton’s 
« Summer Moon,” or “ Helios and Rhodos” ; or 
they are representations of some phase of human 
life and character, historical or imaginary, which 
interest us by their appeal to our sympathy with 
humanity at large, with human hopes and feel. 
ings under all possible circumstances. This last 
class of pictures is that which appeals most 
widely and to the greatest number of minds. 
True to the declaration of our great poet, that 
“ one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin,” we find that a truthful representation of 
some incident of human happiness or sorrow, or 
even of humour and grotesque incident, comes 
home to the mass of the people, and interests 
even those who have no capability of judging of 
the artistic execution of the work ; who cannot 
appreciate the finer strokes with which the story 
is told or the feeling displayed. Those who have 
the education or natural perception which will 
enable them to appreciate these more refined 
touches, have of course an additional enjoyment 
in the contemplation of the work. And when 
we come to consider the higher or ideal branch 
of figure-painting before referred to, we then 
contemplate a form of artistic expression which 
can only be adequately apprehended by those 
whose minds are prepared for it by a high 
culture and a naturally imaginative faculty; for 
this ideal art does not deal with human nature 
as it is, but with human nature and human 
form, in the grandeur or beauty which they may 
be supposed to be capable of attaining under 
certain ideal conditions, and when freed from 
the defects and imperfections incident to actual 
life as we see it around us. And in art of this 
class the human form, or a snblimated ideal of 
it, is used in fact as a kind of type and symbol 
of the beautiful in the highest development in 
which colour and form can express it to our 
senses. 

This is the real object, then, of the higher 
forms of pictorial art; to appeal, by pictorial 
representation, to our higher sympathies and 
aspirations ; our sympathies with what is 
human, our aspirations after an ideal beyond 
what is human; or beyond, at least, every-day 
humanity. And it must be noticed, in consider. 
ing the art in this manner, that the actual execu- 
tion, the result of the whole, the general impres- 
sion made thereby upon our feelings, is of far 
more importance to us than the arbitrarily 
chosen story or incident which has been the 
artist’s basis for the idea set forth. In propor- 
tion as the picture embodies more of the actual 
incidents of every-day life, in that proportion 
certainly we require to have a general idea of 
the nature of the situation which it was the 
painter’s intention to set forth: in proportion as 
the picture departs from every-day life, and 
verges on the ideal, does its interest become 
broader and more comprehensive, appealing to 
us on the higher grounds of pure feeling, and 
freeing us from all necessity for detailed informa- 
tion as to the “subject” it illustrates. To 
exemplify: in “The Rent Day” we have a 


» representation of the pathos of common life, 


evolved under circumstances connected with 
every-day social economy, and we are unable 
fully to enter into the point of the picture until 
we know what was the situation which suggested 
to the artist these groups of figures with their 
varied expressions of distress and perplexity. 
But, the general situation being understood, we 
have no need of further detail; it would add 
nothing to the effect of the work if we could 
have names and histories appended to the various 
figures ; the interest lies in the expression of 
human feeling and character exhibited by the 
painter, in manifestations which we all recognise 
and understand at a glance. Again, in Faed’s 
striking and powerful painting of an old woman 
resting by the wayside, exhibited at the Academy 
two or three years ago under the title “ All by 
Herself,” we scarcely even require this state- 
ment of the painter’s intention, to enable us to 
enter fully into the spirit and meaning of the 
work. The subject here is removed farther 
from the details of every-day life; its interest 
was of a broader and more imaginative kind; it 
1s a typical representation of old age in one of its 
most impressive forms; and half a dozen other 
titles might have been chosen for the picture, 
equally suitable to it, and which would neither 
have added to nor diminished our interest in it. 
So again, when we come to a still more ideal 
type of subject, such as Leighton’s “ Helios and 
Rhodos” before alluded to; we are conscious 
that the mere legend which it professes to 
illustrate is of very little. consequence. to us in 





looking at such a work ; what we care for is the 
intrinsic beauty of the picture, which may suggest 
to us a score of beautiful imageries quite inde- 
pendent of the title arbitrarily appended to it. 
And where the display of artistic and intellectual 
power is of the highest order, even subjects less 
vague and visionary than this can be made to 
assert their entire. independence of any definite 
statement as to their subject. Who, for in- 
stance, in looking with eyes of understanding at 
that magnificent painting by Giorgione exhibited 
at the Old Masters. Exhibition last year, under 
the title “La Richiésta,” would feel that any 
definite history or names attached to the two 
figures could add anything to its effect? The 
work could stand without such aids ; it was. simply 
a representation of human feeling in.one of its 
highest and most impassioned phases; to have 
added names to the figures, had it been possible, 
would merely have been to limit its effect, to tie 
down to actualities that which was the more real 
from embodying one of the noblest and most 
comprehensive of ideals. And so we might 
illustrate by numberless instances, showing how, 
in the highest art, the art, the beauty attained and 
expressed, is itself the object ; and the so-called 
subject is merely the opportunity seized by the 
artist as the suggestion or basis for working out 
a new ideal. 

But in the present day we are confronted by 
a species of art, having its own apostles and dis- 
ciples, which claims to be regarded as something 
distinct from and superior to what we have been 
alluding to as the highest form of artistic em- 
bodiment of ideas. That the elaim of supe- 
riority, if not always made in so many words, 
is practically insisted upon, must be evident 
when we consider how continually it is sounded 
in our ears by this ecclesiological party, that art 
can have no such high mission as in the service 
of religion, and the decoration and beautifying 
of religious edifices; a fortiori, therefore, the 
art used in these objects must be supposed to be 
the highest of which we can avail ourselves. 
That it is also supposed to be something distinct 
in character from ordinary art, is evident from 
the frequency with which we hear it insisted 
upon, that the decoration in churches and cathe. 
drals must be of an “ ecclesiastical’ character. 
But when we come to examine wherein this dis- 
tinctive character consists, we are somewhat 
puzzled. For instead of finding the most dis. 
tinguished among our artists, and those of most 
original genius, employed on this work, we find 
that the artists who rank as distinguished therein 
are names almost unknown in the great world of 
art. And if we come to examine their produc. 
tions, the discrepancy between the claims and 
the achievements of the “‘ ecclesiastical” school, 
is still more striking. We find a tameness, a 
feebleness of conception, which would stamp 
such works at once as hopelessly mediocre if 
shown on the walls of a public exhibition-room ; 
and a deficiency in mere power of delineation, 
which would probably prevent them from 
finding a place in such an exhibition at all. 
In place of human interest and character, we 
find a sameness of expression which entirely 
fails to appeal to our feelings in any way; in 
place of the higher ideal beauty possible in art, 
we find stiff angular drawing and conventional 
attitudes repeated with mechanical regularity. 
What is the explanation of all this? How is it 
that art in our exhibition-rooms is, however de- 
fective, a thing of free, varied, many-sided 
nature and interests, while in our sacred edifices 
it is shorn of all these characteristics, and re- 
duced to a single type, and almost a single 
expression? The explanation is, that we are 
here in a region where the order of things artistic 
is inverted, and where the interest of a pictorial 
delineation lies entirely in what is represented, 
not in how it is represented. We are called upon 
to admire and to be impressed by figures, not 
because they are grand or beautiful in idea and 
execution, — not because they embody some 
beautiful conception or ideal,—but because they 
are stated to represent some event or some per- 
sonage specially interesting and venerable to the 
adherents of the religion which they illustrate. 
It is not really the figure itself that we are 
to be impressed by, but the fact that 
it is placed there as the sign or symbol of 
St. Peter or St. Paul, or some other name in 
sacred history. We say intentionally, “as the 
sign or symbol,” for that is what this class of 
painting really is, and nothing more. This, 
which is trumpeted forth as the highest art, and 
supposed to be so by a certain clique of persons, 
is in reality the lowest, for it is that in which 
power and originality on the part of the artist is 


considered of least account. It is, if the truth 
were told, only a somewhat elaborate develop- - 
ment of what philosophers call “fetishism,” 
which consists, to put it broadly, in attaching a 
conventional and arbitrary importance or reve- 
rence to something selected as a type or symbol 
for this purpose. With the savage it may be a 
stone or a tooth; with the modern ecclesiologist 
it is a figure with a nimbus and some conventional 
symbol. And nothing indicates more strongly 
the real nature of this so-called art than the 
anxiety of its practitioners to be all right and 
according to precedent in their employment of the 
symbols attached to each figure. They are in 
one sense right enough in this; for it is only by 
such means that one can tell which is which 
among their lay figures; and in the scheme for 
the figure decoration of St. Paul’s, drawn up at 
the instance of the committee, a copy of which 
is in the library of the Institute of Architects, 
it is distinctly recommended that all the multi- 
tudinous saints therein set forth should, in addi- 
tion to the proper symbols laboriously sought 
out for each, have their names inscribed under 
them : a wise provision certainly, since without 
this we should probably find ourselves, if the 
decoration scheme were carried out on the true 
principles of ecclesiastical art, in no better 
plight than the children at the wax-work show, 
who, on asking vociferously, “ Which is the 
Duke of Wellington, and which is Napoleon?” 
&c., &c., got no answer but—‘‘ Whichever you 
please, my dear; whichever you please! ” 

It is not our province to point out (though we 
may just refer to it as an undeniable fact) that 
all this multiplying of saints and symbols and 
orders of angels, &c., is directly contrary to even 
the religious spirit of the masses in the present 
day, and by nine ordinary men out of ten would 
certainly be stigmatised in the vulgar bnt 
emphatic monosyllable, “bosh.” But, looking at 
it from an artistic point of view, is it likely that 
any artist of high intellect and genius would be 
willing to give his time and his mind to the ela- 
boration of decoration for a great building on such 
a basis? Would he not rather find his genius 
starved, his powers stunted and repressed, by 
such a mechanical and soulless task? And in 
regard to the proposition for carrying out the 
display of this ecclesiastical wardrobe over the 
interior of St. Paul’s, we can only heartily wish 
that such a scheme had been rendered impossible 
by a complete decoration of the interior in the 
style of Wren’s day, offensive as it would have 
undoubtedly been in many ways, rather than that 
his building should have remained only to 
become the prey of the nineteenth-contury 
ecclesiastical milliner. Even the decorative 
works of Verrio, the adopted Raffaelle of the 
period, bad, hopelessly vulgar as they were, had 
some salt of art about them,—a certain power 
and boldness of conception,—at all events, a 
perception of art as something apart from 
mere symbolism. But what are we to expect 
when we find proposals for depicting ‘‘ Cheru- 
bim full of eyes,” and an interminable list of 
saints, known and unknown, ticketed and 
labelled somewhat after this fashion: “ St. 
Boétes: dress, a dark-coloured, tight-fitting 
tunic; symbols, a pot and a blacking-brush,”’ 
&c.? Had the building to be operated upon been 
a Medieval cathedral, there would have been one 
shadow of excuse for such treatment, which does 
not exist in the present case. It might have 
been urged, with some show of reason, that the 
men who built the cathedral, and who believed 
in saints and symbols, would have decorated it 
so, and that to make it a complete Medieval 
work we should follow out the same method. 
Such an excuse in the case of St. Paul’s does 
not exist. The building has no connexion, either 
artistic or moral, with anything of the kind; it 
is the embodied type of the artistic and religious 
feeling of the Renaissance, which was in every 
respect opposed to the Medizval feeling. And 
the symbolic and ecclesiastical decoration pro- 
posed for it, though in minor ornamental details 
it may of course be harmonised with the style 
of the building, embodies as a whole things 
which nobody cares for or has any interest in 
now, although dilettanti who want amusement, 
and ecclesiastical decorators, who find it a paying 
trade (as it should be, considering the amount of 
thought required to carry it out), may get up a 
fictitious enthusiasm on the subject. And it 
will be to the lasting discredit of the common 
sense and good taste of the present generation 
if they allow themselves to be persuaded to 
countenance and to provide the means for the 
so-called “decoration” of our great Renaissance 





Cathedral on a scheme which, viewed in the 
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light of the present day and in connexion with 
the higher possibilities of art, can only be de- 
scribed as an absurd and childish anachronism. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE opening conversazione of the new session 
was held at the Galleries, in Conduit-street, on 
Friday evening, October 25th. Although the 
weather could not be deemed thoroughly satis- 
factory, the rooms were completely filled. The 
president for the session is Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, for several years secretary, and to 
whom the present form and position of the 
Association are in many respects due. 

The names of the successful competitors for 
the prizes offered by and through the Associa- 
tion, were announced, and the students heartily 
applauded as they came forward to receive their 
books from the president. 

The following is a list of the prizes thus 
awarded :— 

For Essays.—1st, to Mr. Fredk. P. Johnson, for Essay 
on ‘The Special Characteristics of Medieval Architec- 
ture pertaining to particular Districts of the United 
Kingdom” ; 2nd, to Mr, T, E, Hallowes, for ‘‘ A Life of 
Phillippo Brunelleschi.” 

For the best Set of Designs in the Class of Design.—\st, 
to Mr. R. Morrison Marnock; 2nd, to Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

For the best Set of Drawings in the Elementary ClassJof 
Design, to Mr. V. Trubshawe. 

For the best Summary of Subjects treated at the Class of 
Construction and Practice, to Mr. V. Trubshawe. 

For a Design for a Town Mansion suitable for a Noble- 
man, offered by Sir W. Tite, C.B., M.P.—Ilst, to Mr. 
G. H. Blagrove ; 2nd, to Mr. 8. J. Newman. 

For Measured Drawings from existing Buildings in 
England, erected previously to the Highteenth Century.— 
1st Prize, offered by the p Ae cantons Union Company, 
to Mr. W. J. Cudworth, for Drawings illustrating the Old 
Hall at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire ; 2nd Prize, to Mr. 
H. G. McLachlan, for Drawings of the Chapel in the 
Tower of London and of the Gateway of Barking Abbey. 

For the best Set of Sketches actually made on the Spot in 
ring gay forthe above Prizes, offered by Mr. W. White, 
to Mr, W. J. Cudworth. 

For a Design for a Two-light Domestic Window, offered 
by Mr. E. W. Godwin (Drawings made at the Rooms of 
the Association on six Evenings in this Month).—lst, to 
Mr. R. C. Page; 2nd, to Mr. J. W. Stone. 

Mr. Mathews then delivered a short address, 
treating of the work of the architectural profes. 
sion, and the opportunities afforded in this 
Association for special study and preparation. 
After noticing the duties of architects towards 
the general public and towards their employers, 
duties frequently leading to a contest between 
emolument and principle, due at times to the 
special needs, and at others to the injudicious 
prejudices of employers, he proceeded to remark 
on the valuable services that might be and are 
rendered by competent art critics. By their 
influence a desire for artistic, as well as utili- 
tarian, design is fostered ; and though individual 
architects may on occasion be harshly judged, a 
standard is erected that cannot remain unnoticed. 
The existence of such a standard is a support 
to the conscientious architect in his contention 
with the practical difficulties of his work, and 
the knowledge that he has approached it his 
best personal pleasure. Turning to some prac- 
tical details, he remarked on the timidity felt 
often by architects in adopting or recommending 
very recently introduced appliances. Regretting 
any such tendency, he thought that some of the 
responsibility for the introduction of novelties 
should be borne by the client; that an employer 
should be urged to give some personal attention 
to the results to be obtained and the means at 
disposal, and a special warrant for anything 
experimental. A progressive character in build- 
ing would more frequently be aimed at, even at 
the expense of greatly-increased personal trouble 
on the part of the architect, if his responsibility 
was thus somewhat lightened. An architect 
should also, as a matter of usage, have the 
opportunity of advising with specialists, so as to 
bring the best and most thorough existing know- 
ledge to bear in the furtherance of his aims. As 
a solicitor consults a barrister on doubtful or 
difficult law, or a general practitioner a physician 
in intricate cases, an architect should be en- 
couraged to obtain the best guidance on points 
of special difficulty, or out of the course of 
ordinary practice. Of the education of work- 
men something ought also to be said, in view of 
the wholly useless addition to the work of the 
architect, so frequently the result of want of 
care and want of skill on the part of the work. 
men, who should be prepared to readily under- 
take and faithfully and earnestly carry through 
whatever the mind of a practical designer can 
Conceive. After treating of other obstacles to 
desirable results, and the means of overcoming 
them, the president proceeded to give a sketch 














of the special work of the Association, instancing 
its body of members, between 500 and 600 in 
number, as a proof that a large number of the 
future architects of our time have entered into 
membership, and adverting to the fact that 
many architects in successful practice have 
studied in its classes as proof of real work 
done. With a wholesome confidence in each 
other, and the mutual forbearance practised in 
other liberal professions, the profession of archi- 
tecture, in the hands of upright men and good 
students, he thought, would maintain in the 
world the position it had won, and thereby main- 
tain for their art its proper place as the senior 
sister of the three arts,—architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. 

Mr. T. ‘Roger Smith, on being called upon, 
alluded to the hard things said, especially very 
recently, as to the position and nature of the 
profession; advocating, in fact, its complete 
suppression, or radical changes in its character. 
No doubt, we are less inclined to regard such 
criticism when we detect in it such admixture 
of error,—so little evidence of the work of a wise 
and enlightened judge,—such evident desire to 
say smart and telling things, and to disregard 
the actual world, and its tendencies and wants. 
But, roughly shaken by such criticism, we are 
thereafter ready to examine keenly for ourselves 
the professions and the actual service rendered 
by architects, and judge of them afresh. He, for 
his part, saw in the sudden demands, made by 
our quickly-moving society, for the rapid adap- 
tation to fresh needs—a demand also for 
specially educated men, ready for any emer- 
gencies, capable of infusing intelligence and 
power into all work directed by them, capable 
of using up every new resource to its full extent. 
When the rebuilding of Chicago had been carried 
on at a rate giving the completion of one build- 
ing per hour during the last nine months, it 
sounded like the language of dreams to advo- 
cate, or consider possible, that a congeries of 
workmen should always be turned on to a large 
work, in order, by their joint efforts, to muddle 
out a successful whole. This accords little with 
the ordinary current of modern life. Seeing the 
class of talent and power required, and knowing 
intimately the internal working of the Associa- 
tion, he saw in it means of training,—supple- 
menting the ordinary practical office education 
where most necessary, and testing by actual 
contest with other students the quality of each 
student’s mind. 

Professor Kerr stated, that he found the pro. 
fession of architecture most unpopular,—the 
most unpopular profession of modern times. He 
considered its position most critical; and found 
the reason of this remarkable unpopularity in 
the prevalence of Fashion in Architecture. He 
had witnessed the Fashion before that now 
current at the flow and at the ebb; and awhile 
ago he saw the present Fashion at the flow. 
Now, he fancied that the tide is turning, and the 
signs of the turning are to be found in the dis- 
satisfaction and doubt so frequently expressed. 
What is to be done in order to be prepared for 
such a change,—from the prevalent Gothic style? 
He would recommend an increased attention to 
the stone and mortar work of architecture. In 
proportion to the increase of skill in mere 
draughtsmanship, a skill of which English critics 
may now well be proud,—just in this proportion 
he thought he detected the loss of the solid 
qualities of good design. Study photographs in- 
stead of drawings, in order to correct this; and, 
in order to be prepared for new times, be more 
eclectic in the range of study. In the volume of 
art, read and mark well the learning and the 
lessons of more than a single page. 

Mr. G. E. Street said that, with time at his 
disposal, he should be disposed to rebut Professor 
Kerr with zeal. He did not, in his experience, 
find his profession by any means an unpopular 
one,—rather the reverse. There is, it is true, 
within it and around it a strange habit of in. 
dulging in a sort of criticism not practised in 
some other professions, which leads casual and 
some other observers to erroneous conclusions. 
It is commonly said that Painters enjoy, Archi- 
tects dislike, and Sculptors detest the works of 
others,—no doubt, an epigrammatic statement 
having some foundation. He hoped to see it 
become less justified,—by improvement of actual 
work and also by an altered tone of mind,—by a 
habit being acquired of first looking for what is 
good, instead of not looking beyond defects. If his 
voice could be listened toin practical counsel, he 
would say, confine yourselves to one style, learn 
it in all its range, and in all its details, and 
practise it,—less as the result of habit than of 








strong conviction and attachment. In the 
designs by students shown that evening he 
found good evidence that, with life, and health, 
and perseverance, their authors would. cover 
themselves with distinction in time to come. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt, president of the Institute, 
for himself individually, and speaking also for 
the council of the Institute, expressed the great 
interest felt in the work and progress of the 
Association, and wished good speed in eve 
direction. His only advice to the students 
would be, in the language of Lord Salisbury, 
“to keep firm hold of one rung of the ladder till 
the next is securely grasped.” 

The Rev. W. Hutchinson, from his personal 
experience of the intelligence and ardour of a 
number of the members, whom he had been 
privileged to meet during the three excursions 
conducted by Mr. E. Sharpe, knew that the 
Association comprised many men of talent and 
devotedness, who were or would be agents in the 
progress of the ever-progressive architecture of 
modern Britain. 

Amongst the drawings and other objects of 
interest were a set of studies, in colour, by 
Mr. E. C. Lee, in Italy and Sicily, made during 
his travels as holder of the Soane medallion,— 
buildings, Classical, Romanesque, and Medizeval ; 
mosaics, costume and colour at Pisa and Assisi, 
landscape nuge ; a dozen water-colour drawings 
of Yorkshire abbeys by Mr. R. P. Spiers; 
sketches by Messrs. Belcher, W. Paris, J. 
O’Connor, Lewes, J. Sulman, J. Conder, T. 
Batterbury, &c.; drawings of decorations by 
Messrs. Heaton & Co. (Trinity College Chapel, 
Cambridge), Green & King (Bolton Town-hall), 
Collmann, &c.; photographs illustrating the 
Northamptonshire excursion (views and details 
at Fotheringay, Warmington, &c.) by Mr. Robin. 
son, of Stamford; furniture, and church-plate, 
and silken hangings, and the yet unfinished 
1,0001. Challenge Cup (and stand and cover) of 
the National Musical Union, exhibited by Messrs. 
Cox & Son; Lyons silk damask, Japanese paint. 
ings on silk, paper-hangings, &c., by Messrs. 
Green & King; cabinets in ebony, satin-wood, 
&c. by Messrs. Gillow. These, with other draw- 
ings, students’ designs, rubbings, &c., covered 
the walls and filled the recesses of the galleries. 

We shall hope to be able to report the satis- 
factory carrying out of the items of the syllabus 
issued for the session thus pleasantly begun. 








THE LATE MR. E. C. HAKEWILL, 
ARCHITECT. 


WIrt# great personal regret we announce that 
Mr. Edward Charles Hakewill, architect, died on 
the 9th ult., after a short illness, at Playford, in 
Suffolk. Mr. Hakewill was articled to the late 
Mr. Philip Hardwick in the year 1831, and soon 
after the expiration of his term of seven years 
he commenced practice. 

The first work of importance upon which he 
was engaged was South Hackney Church, which 
remains at the present day, although erected 
more than twenty-five years ago, a good example 
of our revived church architecture. 

He was elected district surveyor for the 
parishes of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary- 
le-Strand, upon the death ‘of Mr. Goldicutt, who 
held the appointments; and, upon the division of 
the large parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
into two districts, he exchanged into that portion 
known as the Hanover-square district. This he 
held until 1867, when the Metropolitan Railway 
requiring his house in Thurloe-square, he gave 
up the district and retired into the country, 
building himself a house at Playford, in the 
eastern division of Suffolk. It was his intention 
here to give up all practice of his profession ; but 
when it became known that he had come into 
the country, his advice and assistance were 
sought in many directions, and the churches of 
Wickham Market, Sibton,!Stonham Aspall, Grun- 
disburgh, and others, testify to his abilities and 
love for this branch of his profession. 

Rushmere and Myland churches, which he had 
previously built, are also good evidences of his 
skill. But it will not be by his profession alone 
that he will be remembered. His loss will be 
felt by a large circle, by many who only knew 
him as a kind and generous friend, always ready 
to assist in any good work, always alive to the 
wants and necessities of his poorer brethren, and 
an intelligent and agreeable companion. He 
was an early member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. Hakewill married in 
1853 the widow of Mr. H. Davidson, of Cantry, 
daughter of the late Mr. W. Monkhouse. 
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THE LATE GEORGE HEMMING MASON, 
’ A.R.A. 


Mr. Mason died at his residence, 7, Theresa- 
terrace, Hammersmith, on the 22nd ult., from 
disease of the heart, from which he had long 
been a sufferer. He was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. George Mason, of Wetley, North 
Staffordshire. He was educated as a surgeon, 
but having always had a passion for painting, 
he left surgery to become an artist. He studied 
for some years in Birmingham, and after 
travelling through France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, he established himself in 
Rome, and lived there for the best part of twenty 
years. Although well known as an artist to the 
English visitors of Rome, his works were not 
generally known in England until he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy his picture of a peasant 
family moving their goods in a cart through the 
Roman marshes, called “‘ Nelle Maremme.” This 
picture was exhibited in the International Exhi- 
bition in 1864. In 1858 he settled in England, 
and began to paint English subjects. The exqui- 
site composition of his pictures, and their har- 
monious colour rapidly attracted the attention 
of artists, and he was made Associate of the 
Royal Academy; the public were equally 
charmed by the way in which the commonest 
outdoor incidents of peasant life, while absolutely 
true to nature were invested with a poetic charm 
not commonin the British school. He exhibited 
many small works at the Royal Academy, all 
showing the same poetic feeling, in the same 
harmonious low-toned key, and with the same 
mastery of subtle composition of line. 

“ Catch,” a boy watering horses at a pool on 
a rough stony common, and throwing an apple to 
4 little girl; “‘ The Cast Shoe,” in which a belated 
horseman is crossing a moor in a drenching 
shower; “A Girl driving Calves” to shelter from a 
coming storm, the wind blowing her hair and 
frock, and waving the branches of the trees, 
may be pointed to; but the pictures of English 
life that excited most public attention were— 
the “Evening Hymn,” a troop of girls coming 
home from church in the twilight singing the 
evening hymn, a man with a dog looking on 
entranced by the singing; and the picture exhi- 
bited this year in the Royal Academy, called 
the “Harvest Moon.” The former of these 
received the prize at the Manchester Exhibition. 

Though blessed with an extraordinary fertility 
of invention, his finished works were compara- 
tively few. The fastidiousness of his taste was 
such that, if it appeared possible to him to 
improve his pictures, he not unfrequently, on 
the very eve of completion, substituted one 
group for another; but his failing health pre- 
vented prolonged application to the easel. The 
fortunate possessors of his works will cherish 
them as gems; for, like Burns in song, he has 
invested the ordinary events of peasant life with 
an equally poetic charm. His friends will have 
to deplore the loss of the most amiable and 
genial companion, whose brilliant powers of con- 
versation could enchant them the whole evening 
through. It is to be hoped that the Royal 
Academy will set apart a room for the exhibition 
of his works; for very many of his pictures, 
and most of his sketches from nature, and 
sketches for subjects of pictures, are quite 
unknown, except to a few friends, and yet 
nothing can convey so full an impression of the 
‘exquisiteness of his taste and the fertility of 
his invention, as many of these small sketches 
for pictures, destined, alas! never to be carried 
out. Those who have once seen his “ Horses 
treading out the Corn in the Campagna,” or his 

Girls, dancing by the Sea,” will not forget 
them. 

Below is a list of his principal works :— 

bill 7 elle Maremme,” “A Girl Dancing,” ‘‘ Mat- 
lock,” in the possession éf Mr. E. L. Benyon ; 
“Catch,” Lady Ashburton; “The Cast Shoe,” 
Mr. Stewart Hodgson; “A Girl driving Calves,” 
Mr. F. Leighton, R.A. ; “ Gipsies on a Moor,” Mr. 
Arthur Lewis; “The Evening Hymn,” "ce The 
Swans,” “A Harvest Field,” the Hon. P. Wynd- 
ham, M.P. ;“ Girls with Milk, taking Shelter from 
the Rain,” “ Wetley Rocks,” Mr. Trist ; a small 
Landscape, Mr. E. Sartoris, M.P.; a small 
Landscape, Mr. Cholmondeley ; “The Harvest 
Moon,” Mr. S. Eustace Smith, M.P.; “A Girl,” 
Lord Westminster. 








Society of Engineers.—At the meeting to 
be held on Monday next, a paper will be read on 
“Milford Haven, and its new Pier Works,” by 
Mr. Henry Davey. 





RE-OPENING OF RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


On Thursday in last week, Ripon Cathedral 
was formally re-opened, after complete resto- 
ration, a sermon being preached on the occa- 
sion by the Very Rev. the Dean of York. The 
service was conducted in the choir, which 
was crowded with the élite of the city and 
neighbourhood. The work of restoration has 
been carried out under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. It is now ten years since the 
cathedral was given into the hands of the 
workmen. The first and most important work 
was to place the building, which, in 1861, had 
reached such an alarming degree of dilapidation 
as to threaten its absolute ruin, ina state of 
security, a labour of no small ingenuity, since it 
involved the underpinning of the two western 
towers, to supply them with new and secure 
foundations. At the same time, the low-pitched 
roof of the choir was replaced by an exterior 
roof of lead, raised to the original pitch, and the 
whole of the exterior of the building was 
thoroughly repaired. The next work was the 
renovation of the interior of the choir. The 
galleries and private boxes and closets which 
shut out the aisles were removed. The plaster 
canopies of the stalls were replaced by canopies 
of carved oak, exactly corresponding with the 
stalls at the western end of the choir, which, 
fortunately, had remained intact. The stone 
sedilia were removed to the easternmost bay of 
the chancel, and restored to their proper use. 
The whole of the choir and its aisles were re- 
floored, and to a great extent reseated. The 
ancient arcading round the eastern wall of the 
chancel was restored, and a pavement of various 
coloured marbles laid down within the altar- 
rails. The choir was provided with an altar of 
suitable design and size; and lastly, the plaster 
ceiling was replaced by an (interior) oak roof, 
ribbed with gold, and decorated with various 
colours. The central tower and transepts also 
were thoroughly repaired. Carved oak ceilings 
were substituted for the sham groining which 
disfigured the transepts, and the lantern or 
central tower was enriched by a painted ceiling, 
bearing the emblems of the four Evangelists, 
with the “ Agnus Dei” in the centre. All these 
works, besides extensive repairs in the chapter- 
house, library, and other parts of the building, 
were completed by the end of the year 1868, and 
the choir was reopened for divine service on 
January 27th, 1869. The last portion of this 
great work, that which has just been completed, 
is the restoration of the nave, where an interior 
oak roof has taken the place of the flat ceiling. 
The new interior roof, has had to be constructed 
without disturbing the exterior roof, although 
there are not 6 in. of space between the two 
roofs, the beams of which in some places touch 
one another. The new roof is ornamented with 
a variety of bosses emblematic of the Holy 
Sacraments, the Evangelists, &c. The work of 
restoration has cost, in round numbers, the sum 
of 40,0001., of which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have contributed 15,000. The rest has 
principally been raised in the diocese of Ripon. 








RE-OPENING OF ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tis cathedral has been re-opened for divine 
service. The interior of the church has been 
renovated. The tower-arch has been thrown 
open, and the tower - window brought into 
view. This west window, perhaps the most 
interesting relic of the original church, has been 
repaired and reglazed. The tower-arch has been 
denuded of the accumulated plaster and white- 
wash of many generations, and now presents a 
bold relief to the west wall of the church. The 
marble basin which did duty for a font has been 
replaced by a massive octagonal font, the gift of 
Messrs. Alfred Smith, supported by clustered 
shafts, the design being somewhat plain, and the 
only decoration being a narrow floral moulding 
separating the shafts. The windows in the 
north and south walls have been improved, and 
in the east wall a new memorial window to the 
late Rev. W. H. Drage has been placed. This 
window is filled in with stained glass, the 
subjects represented in the three principal 
lights being the Annunciation, the Crucifixion, 
and the Appearance of our Lord after the Resur- 
rection. A pulpit, upon a stone pillar, decorated 
with the ball-flower moulding, stands near the 
south gallery. The upper part is of wood, 
divided into panels by banded shafts. Open 
seats have replaced the stiff high-backed pews 





on the floor of the church. The new communion. 
rail, which is somewhat heavy, is supported by a 
series of banded shafts, of the same design as 
those decorating the pulpit. The reredos is 
simple, and is composed of mosaic, alabaster, 
and Sienna marble. A Latin cross ornaments 
the central compartment. The pavement within 
the rail and in its neighbourhood is of encaustic 
tiles. The fluted pillars supporting the gallery 
are painted chocolate and light red in the flutes 
alternately, while those which run from the 
gallery to the roof are treated in a similar 
manner, the colours used being light red and 
white. The front of the gallery is painted in 
different shades of a soft dark green, relieved by 
lines of buff. The walls and ceilings throughout 
the building are treated with varying shades of 
stone-colour. The organ is placed in the south 
gallery, and is ornamented. The old ponderous 
roof, covered with lead, has been removed, and 
replaced by a new one, covered with blue slate, 
and of a much lighter construction, and of less 
elevation than the former. The entire work 
has been carried out at a total cost of 1,4001. 








SURVEYOR 
FOR ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


TuE Vestry have elected Mr. George Wilson to 
this office. Some of the ratepayers complain 
greatly because it was not as usual submitted to 
public competition. If, however, the majority 
of the vestry had made up their minds to 
appoint Mr. Wilson, it was much better to do so at 
once than to give a number of gentlemen the 
trouble and put them to the expense of coming 
forward as candidates for an appointment that 
was already in point of fact disposed of. 








THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD’S STAFF. 


THE new pastoral staff, subscribed for by the 
clergy and laity resident in the diocese, has been 
presented by the Earl of Powis, on behalf of the 
subscribers, to the bishop. It was made by 
Messrs. Cox & Sons, of London, and exhibited 
in the International Exhibition just closed, and is 
carved out of a piece of oak which formed one 
of the pillars of the episcopal residence at Here- 
ford, built about the year 1180. The tree of 
which the staff is made was growing long before 
the Norman Conquest, and possibly when the 
see was re-established, under the Saxon prelate, 
Putta, in the seventh century. 

The height of the staff is 6 ft. 3 in. It is 
divided into four sections, the whole skill of the 
artist being chiefly expended on the upper por- 
tion, which is very elaborate. In the centre of 
the crook is the carved figure of our Lord, with 
right hand erect, and emblems of royalty in the 
left. The Agnus Dei is carved on the reverse. 
An angel with displayed wings, beneath the 
crook, carries a shield with the arms of the 
diocese. Silver is the only metal adopted, but 
the greater part of it has been oxidised, and 
relieved with gold and elaborate enamel work. 

The projections of the staff are surrounded 
with metal bands, in which are set malachites 
and carbuncles, cut in the ancient manner. 

The lower projection bears the inscription,— 
Pasce oves meas.—Evang. sec. Joan. xx. 17. 





SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of this 
Society has been held at the local School of Art. 
The president, the Rev. J. Stacye, occupied the 
chair. On the table were a number of fine old 
engravings, kindly lent by Mr. Wilson, of 
Sheffield moor, and some photographs contri. 
buted by Mr. Sonnes. In the course of the 
evening two papers were read, the first by Dr. 
Syson, of Manchester, and the second by Mr. 
J. D. Leader, treasurer of the Society. 

Dr. Syson spoke of the need for such societies 
as the one he was addressing. They exercised 
an influence upon domestic and public architec- 
ture, and did much to modify the very ugly 
buildings usually put up. 

Mr. Leader’s paper embraced the result of 
some inquiries he had made on the subject of 
Sheffield Castle and Manor Lodge, since April 
last, when he read a paper on that subject before 
the local Literary and Philosophical Society. He 
said, about four years ago an opportunity offered 
itself for an investigation on the site of Sheffield 
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Castle, which it cannot be too much regretted 
passed away without coming to the knowledge 
of this Society. In carrying out the works con- 
nected with the main drainage of the town it 
was found neccssary to drive a drift right 
through the Castle-hill. The tunnel was at a 
considerable depth below the present level, being 
18 ft. Gin. below the surface of Waingate, and 
probably 40 ft. below the level of Messrs. Charles 
Chambers & Co.’s yard. It passed under the 
river Sheaf a little above the weir, at the back 
of the Alexandra Music Hall, and went obliquely 
across the Castle -hill to the end of Bridge- 
street. Having tunnelled under the river, the 
workmen bored through an alluvial deposit, in 
which numbers of bones were found, the antlers 
of deer, and other remains. Arrived at the 
Castle-hill the drift came upon the rock. To 
facilitate the work two shafts were sunk; one 
in Messrs. Chambers’s yard, and the other nearer 
Waingate. In the first shaft a discovery was 
made that vindicates the authority of tradition 
against the incredulity of modern learning. Mr. 
Hunter mentions, only to dismiss as a fable, the 
old story of a subterranean communication be- 
tween the castle and the manor. The excava- 
tors in sinking the shaft nearest to the Sheaf 
cut across a subterranean passage excavated out 
of the solid rock, and running in the direction 
of the Market-hall, but whether it extended to 
the manor or not we cannot tell. It was par. 
tially obstructed by débris, but was still some 
4 ft. in height, and perfect as to its roof. The 
workmen never explored it; and, when the shaft 
was filled up, a rubble wall was built across the 
passage. In sinking the second shaft, portions 
of the Castle walls were found, about 20 ft. below 
the level of the ground: and a mason who saw 
them concluded that the Castle had been built 
of large rubble, with dressed quoins. 











THE WEST LONDON DISTRICT SCHOOL, 
ASHFORD. 


Tue brick-built buildings which arrest atten. 
tion on the South-Western Railway, in the parish 
of Ashford, about midway between Ashford and 
Staines stations, are the result of the determina- 
tion of the Local Government Board to remove 
from the workhouses of the parish of Paddington, 
the St. George’s union, and the Fulham union, 
the children therein housed, and to place them 
in a thoroughly healthy situation, where they 
will be cared for, clothed, maimtained, and 
educated in a manner intended to render them 
hereafter useful members of society. A district 
board of management was created for the West 
London School District, on whom devolved the 
selection of the site, and who, nearly four years 
ago, invited a select number of architects to 
furnish designs for the intended buildings. They 
selected those submitted to them by Mr. H. 
Collins, of Cheapside, and from the drawings 
supplied from time to time by Mr. Collins the 
works to the school buildings have been carried 
out. In the early part of 1870 the board of 
management advertised for tenders; and the 
lowest,—that of Messrs. Bull & Sons, of South- 
ampton (about 43,5001.), was accepted. This 
tender included, in the buildings proper, the 
supply and fixing of the water-tanks, gas-mains, 
gas-tubing, pipes for hot and cold water, the 
iron-tube ventilators, and the railing enclosure 
to yards and playgrounds. There were, however, 
several additional contracts. The buildings, 
which were designed to accommodate 800 chil- 
dren, are now completed, and partly occupied. 

The spacious dining-hall is fully 100 ft.long by 
about 50 ft. wide, and is about 33 ft. in height. Its 
roof is of wrought iron, by Moreland & Son, and 
has a bell-turret at the end next the front. At 
the ‘junction of the walls with the ceiling is an 
enriched open papier-mdché cornice assisting the 
ventilation. The moulded red bricks are from 
Messrs. Bull & Son’s works; the white bricks 
from Poole. There are Bath-stone caps moulded 
and moulded bases to all pilasters around this 
room. Light is obtained from twenty-six iron- 
sashed windows in the surrounding walls, each 
12 ft. 6 in. high and 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with semi- 
circular heads. The marginal lights are glazed 
with toned cathedral glass; the other portions 
with Hartley’s patent rough plate: in each sash 
there is a cireular portion, 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, 
made to open, by which means ample ventilation 
is obtained. This room is in the centre of the 
eee the whole frontage of which is 

All the dormitories have windows front and 
back. The sashes are in three heights,—first, a 





pair of ordinary hung sashes, below a transom 
rail; the top or third sash is hung to transom 
with hinges made to open and fall-to with lines 
and pulley. There are also in each dormitory, 
constructed in the outer walls, twenty small 
flues for the admission of pure air through an 
air-brick on the outer face of the walls. On the 
inside, near the ceiling, the upper half of the 
number have perforated zinc panels, in wood 
frames; those near the floor have hit-or-miss 
panels on the face of the wall, to regulate the 
quantity of air admitted. The day-rooms and 
school-rooms have a proportionate number of 
these flues. 

Every dormitory throughout the several build- 
ings has in each chimney-shaft a flue or flues 
formed for the escape of vitiated air, and on the 
face of the walls internally, near the ceiling, are 
built in perforated bricks, communicating with 
these flues. The heat generated by the gas- 
burners absorbing the foul air passes through 
iron plates, 2 ft. in diameter, in the ceiling 
perforated, with which are connected iron tubes, 
8 ft. by 4ft. These run into the flues between 
the floors and ceilings, and over the top of the 
upper ceilings. 

On the whole premises there are eight lifts, 
by Johnson, of Wandsworth-common ; ninety-two 
Monule’s earth-closets, and in the lavatories the 
tilt-up washing-basins number 238. Gas-works 
are being erected by the Messrs, May. 

It is thought that the total cost, including 
additional works, fittings, furniture, roads, &c., 
will be little short of double the amount of the 
original contract for the buildings. 

Messrs. Bull & Sons’ contract was carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Epps, the 
whole of the works being under the supervision 
of Mr. James Roberts, clerk of the works to the 
board of management. 








PAVING IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue highway authority of Manchester, having 
to rebuild the iron bridge over the canal at Gay- 
thorn, determined to give a trial to Mr. Norton’s 
patent bitumen and wood system of paving, in- 
stead of the usual stone setts, and during the past 
week workmen have been engaged in laying down 
slabs of this material, under the direction of 
Mr. Fullwood. These slabs consist of 1-in. deal 
boards, in two layers, one longitudinal and the 
other transverse, and on these are placed pitch- 
pine setts, 4in. by 3 in., with the grain on end, the 
whole held together by and encased in bitumen, 
These slabs are laid with their ends resting on 
9 in. by 1 in. deal boards, laid longitudinally with 
the roadway, the intervening space being filled 
with sand, so as to give an even bearing surface. 
The work, when complete, is neat, and has a 
good appearance; but time alone can show how 
it will wear in so crowded a thoroughfare, and 
with so crowded a traffic as usually passes 
there. The time occupied in laying has been 
about as long as would be required to lay setts 
without a concrete foundation, although the 
patentee claims that his system requires much 
less time than any other, the slabs being made 
in the yard, and brought to the spot ready for 
use. The work has excited much interest. 








SEWERAGE INQUIRY AT TORQUAY. 


A Locat Government inquiry on the sewerage 
question was opened at the Town-hall, Torquay, 
on the 26th ult., before Mr. R. Morgan, C.E., forthe 
purpose of hearingan application on the part of the 
Local Board for borrowing 35,0001. for a drainage 
scheme, and also to hear objections to it. The 
inquiry was continued through two other days, 
and excited much interest. Mr. Hooper showed 
the prejudicial impression that existed against 
Torquay in consequence of the evil of the 
existing state of things, however ill-founded, 
and no one knew how this would end if 
some remedy were not applied. It was abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of the town 
that the prejudice should be removed. Since 
1867 there had been two bad seasons, caused 
by popular prejudice. He knew that up to 
1867 the progress of Torquay was very con- 
siderable ; the number of houses built might have 
been numbered by hundreds; but how was the 
building trade affected now? Building opera- 
tions had almost entirely ceased since that time. 

Inhabitants deposed that it was absolutely 
necessary to remove the stigma from the town. 

Mr. Bazalgette, who gave evidence, had at first 





advised a farm for utilisation, but circumstances 
had altered his opinion, and he advocated a 
scheme for pouring the sewage into the sea. He 
was badgered a good deal on his change of 
opinion. 

Mr. Appleton, C.E., in the course of his 
examination, said he was satisfied that Mr. 
Bazalgette’s reports up to 1871 were the result 
of his convictions, but that his present recom. 
mendations to go to Hope’s Nose were the result 
of his instructions. 

Mr. Carter, on behalf of the ratepayers, said 
he appeared for those who were of opinion that 
the present state of things ought to remain sub- 
ject to some improvements, and that if these 
improvements were effected, the present drainage 
would answer every purpose. He thought every 
endeavour should be made to utilise the sewage 
on land, rather than spend 40,0001. in throwing 
so valuable a commodity into the sea. He drew 
attention to the fact that Mr. Appleton estimated 
a profit of 4,000/. a year by irrigation, and 
asked, in the face of this, if it was expedient to 
spend such a large sum in causing what would 
most probably prove a greater nuisance than at 
present. 

At the close, the inspector, who must have 
had a hard time of it, from the length of the 
meetings, the conflict of opinions, and the 
vitiated state of the atmosphere in the room, 
recommended 

‘* That the Local Board of Health obtain the services of 


those gentlemen conversant with the schemes they advo- 
cate, with a view to the preparation of a final and com- 


ehensive scheme to be finally determined upon by the- 


r 
| ae Board for dealing with the sewage of the town, and 
that when such is determined upon, fresh estimates be 
—— and an application be then made for sanction to 
orrow the sum required—the whole to be under the 
jurisdiction and management of the Local Board, who 
may receive the assistance of the ratepayers’ committee 
on the subject. In the event of no decision being arrived 
at as to the scheme to be finally adopted, the Local Board 
to call in an independent engineer, whose decision shall 
be final, and that no time be lost so that the works ma 
be commenced during the present session of Parliament.’> 








COAL AND IRON. 


TuE Steam Coal Owners’ Association have held 
a meeting at Cardiff, and passed a resolution 
reducing the market price of steam coal 6s. per 
ton. This step has been taken “in view of the 
general fall in the price of coal throughout the 
country.” How is it, weshould be glad to know, 
that the “general fall” has so little been felt 
in the metropolis, where coals remain at their 
highest point ? 

The export of coal from the United Kingdom 
(including coke and manufactured fuel), in the 
first three quarters of the year 1872, has reached 
the large amount of 10,097,526 tons, of the value 
of 7,208,7671. In the corresponding period of 
1871 the quantity was only 9,358,730 tons, or 
less than in the present year by 738,793 tons ; 
and the value of the export was only 4,489,9621., 
or less by 2,718,805. The export of September, 
1872, is valued at about 21s. per ton. In the 
first three quarters of 1872, 1,657,441 tons of 
coal have been exported to France, 1,652,420 
tons to Germany, 722,330 tons to Italy, 720,230 
tons to Russia, 524,593 tons to Denmark, 484,007 
tons to Spain and the Canaries, 401,329 tons to 
Sweden, 861,259 tons to British India, 358,675 
tons to Holland, 209,371 tons to Brazil, and 
2,998,868 tons to other countries. Seven years 
ago the entire year’s export of coal did not reach 
10,000,000 tons. 

The export from the United Kingdom of iron 
and steel in all stages of manufacture has 
amounted in the first three quarters of the year 
1872 to 2,608,883 tons, of the large value of 
26,599,6811. In the corresponding period of 
1871 the quantity exported was 2,381,916, being 
less than in the present year by 220,967 tons ; 
and the value of that export was only 19,337,896l., 
being less than that of 1872 by the large sum of 
7,252,7851. The export of pig-iron has increased 
from a little over three-quarters of a million tons 
to upwards of a million, and the value of this 
year’s export is more than double that of Jast 
year, having risen to upwards of five millions 
sterling. The export of railroad iron has rather 
decreased in quantity in 1872, but the value of 
the smaller quantity has greatly exceeded the 
value of last’year’s larger quantity, and amounted 
to above 7} millions. More than half this years 
export of railroad iron, 378,053 tons, of the value 
of 3,737,4931., went to the United States, The 
export of tin plates has increased this year to 
1,899,166 cwt., of a value exceeding three 
millions sterling : 1,443,754 cwt., of the value of 
2,262,8521., have gone to the United States. The 
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export of steel, unwrought, has risen to 33,068 
tons, of the value of abovea million sterling, and 
more than half of this export has been to the 


United States. 











THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
MECHANICAL SOCIETY, MANCHESTER : 
SECTION I., ENGINEERING. 


Tur fifth monthly meeting of the session 
of this Society was held at the Trevelyan 
Hotel, the vice-president in the chair. Several 
gentlemen were elected members of the So- 
ciety, and the honorary secretary then reported 
that the special committee which had been 
elected at the last meeting to devise some im- 
provement and reorganisation scheme, for the 
Society, had held four sittings, at the first of 
which it was decided that no decisive steps be 
taken until a sufficient number of experienced, 
efficient, and influential gentlemen, representing 
the sections to be at present organised were 
added to the committee. Atasubsequent sitting 
it was resolved that sections be formed, at least, 
one additional, viz., a chemical section ; also that 
a reference library, reading-room, and museum, 
be established ;"and that the meetings be so 
arranged that all sections met on a different day, 
so that each member might attend any meeting 
he pleased. It was hoped that other sections 
would be formed in due course. The next busi- 
ness of the special committee would now be to 
construct as efficient a code of regulations as 
could possibly be done, and that was at present 
under consideration ; and at the next monthly 
meeting, which was also the “general halfyearly 
meeting, the committee would be prepared to lay 
a complete arrangement before the Society for 
approval. The committee thought it also 
desirable that this Society should be known 
under a more suitable name in future, but as 
the utmost importance was attached to this con- 
sideration, no resolution had as yet been come 
to. Mr. Hacking then read a paper “On the 
Ventilation of Mines.” 








THE SYLLABUS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the opening meeting of the session on 
Monday evening next, the president, Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, will deliver an address. 

The portraits of Professor Donaldson and of 
Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P., past'presidents, 
painted by Mr. Charles Martin, will be formally 
presented to the Institute, in the name of the 
subscribers, 


‘The following papers have been promised, and 
will be read during the session :— 


‘On Professional Esprit de Corps,’ 
Smith, Fellow. ai iia 
. On Arbitrations,” By B. Fletcher, Associate, 
‘Notes on the Architecture of Chester.” By C. H. 
sa Sa 
n the Valuation of House Property in L a 
E. a ee 
n St. Peter’s Orphanage and other Buildings in th 
Isle < og il BY 7 S Bediion, Fellow. 7 ‘ 
n the Principle of Sub-Ordination in Design,” 
H. H, Statham, Associate. — * 
“On the Medieval Brickwork of Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg.’ By J. Tavenor Perry, Associate. 
On the Old Hall at Gainsborough, near Lincoln,” By 


C. Hadfield, Fellow, 
By J. B. Waring, 


By T. Roger 


*“On the Laying out ities,”” 
Bellow, ying out of Cities, 








RAILWAY AND DOCK WORKS IN 
YORKSHIRE AND THE NORTH EAST. 


_ SEVERAL railway and dock works of an exten- 
sive character are now in course of construction, 
in the North-Eastern and Yorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire districts, amongst which are the works 
in progress at the Royal Docks at Grimsby, 
where Messrs. Logan & Hemingway are now 
making several additions and enlargements. 
They have also just entered into a contract with 
the railway company for the construction of a 
dry dock, 300 ft. long, between the Fish Dock 
and the Cleathorpes Railway. The new railway 
from Whitby to Redcar, through the Cleveland 
ironfield, which fills up an important gap in the 
North-Eastern system, is rapidly approaching 
completion, and will shortly be opened. Loft. 
house, which is situated on the north-eastern 
Coast, and intersected by the new railway, is 
likely to be materially developed and benefited 
by the opening of the new line. Iron furnaces 
are about to be erected there immediately, and 
it is also proposed to make Lofthouse an im. 
portant shipping place by the construction of 
docks. The North-Eastern Company are also 





about to construct a new short railway between 
Stockton and Middlesbrough, at an expense of 
upwards of 100,000I., together with new branch 
lines between Leeds and Wetherby, and be- 
tween Knaresborough and Boroughbridge. A 
connecting line is also in course of construction 
from the Parkgate Ironworks, near Rotherham, 
to the Midland railway, whilst the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company are about to construct a 
new line from Clayton West to Huddersfield. 
The North Lancashire loop line belonging to this 
company, as also branches to Astley Bridge, 
near Bolton, and to Heap Bridge, near Bury, are 
in course of formation. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London. — The Works Committee invited 
tenders for the erection of the Essex-street, 
Stepney, School, to accommodate 1,000 children. 
The following were received :—Axford, 8,644. ; 
Brass, 8,4291.; Nixon & Son, 8,3801.; Hill & 
Sons, 8,2101.; Webster, 8,1201.; Higgs, 7,9871. ; 
Sheffield, 7,9831.; Pritchard, 7,8771.; Nightingale, 
7,7991.; Cooke & Green, 7,7671. The committee 
felt it necessary to reduce the cost of the school, 
and the architect was instructed to revise his 
plans. The reduction thus effected amounted to 
1,405. 8s., and the committee recommended 
that the reduced tender of Messrs. Cooke & 
Green, amounting to 6,3611. 12s., be accepted. 
The Works Committee also received tenders 
(already given in the Builder) for the erection 
of the Wilmot-street, Bethnal-green School, to 
accommodate 1,500 children, and recommended 
that the lowest tender, that of Mr. A. Sheffield, 
amounting to 10,3891., be accepted. The reports 
were agreed to. The report of the Works Com- 
mittee was then brought up, and the following, 
amongst other recommendations, were agreed 
to:—That the tender of Mr. J. D. Hobson, of 
No. 7, Duke-street, Adelphi, amounting to 
11,6501., for the erection of a school for 1,500 
children on the site in Johnson-street, Stepney, 


‘be accepted (a list of the tenders will be found 


on another page); and that the supplemental 
tender of Mr. B. E. Nightingale, amounting to 
8941., for the increase of the accommodation for 
infants from 240 to 400 in the Mary-street, 
Bromley School, be accepted. The Works Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


‘The Board have now several sites, which are, or will 
be, immediately available for building purposes, and the 
Works Committee are desirous that no time should be lost 
in getting out plans for the schools to be erected upon 
them, With the present staff, the utmost that can be done 
by the architect is to prepare plans on the average for one 
school per week. The committee understand, however, that 
by increasing the cost of the staff by less than one-half, 
this average could be doubled. As it is of the utmost im- 
portance that no delay should take place in the erection 
of schools, the sites for which have already been secured, 
the committee accordingly recommend that the following 
additional officers be appointed for the architect’s — 
ment, and that it be referred back to the Works Com- 
mittee to make the necessary selection for appointment 
by the Board. Two senior draughtsmen, at a salary, in 
each case, of 1401. per annum; one junior draughtsman, 
at a salary of 80/. per annum; two tracers, each at a 
salary of 527, per annum; an office boy, at a salary of 5s, 
per week,” 


The report was adopted. 

Bradford.—Mr. Neill moved the acceptance of 
the tenders for Dudley Hill School, amounting in 
all to 8,4861. lis. 6d. He explained that in this 
instance the tenders had been let in sections. On 
the recommendation of the architect the com- 
mittee had agreed to accept them, subject to the 
approval of the Board. Although some of them 
thought that they had got low tenders, he might 
say that the school would cost 1,2001. more than 
the architect’s estimate. They had at one time 
thought that this was to be one of the cheapest 
schools they were building, but it would be the 
highest priced school per child of any they had 
resolved to build. Still the committee did not 
see that they could get the work done cheaper, 
and they therefore recommended the acceptance 
of the tenders. The resolution was carried. 

Norwich. — A ratepayer thus writes to the 
Norfolk Chronicle :— 


*€ A school is in course of erection in the parish of St. 
Michael at Coslany, designed to afford the necessary cnbic 
space for 400 children. That it is a handsome edifice no 
one who has seen it (for it is nearly completed) can for a 
moment deny. That it will be well built and will answer 
all requirements, the high character of the building firm 
and the professional repute of the architect afford a suffi- 
cient guarantee. The cost per head for this school will be 
31..16s. 6d., exclusive of the land upon which it is built, 
the fixtures and gas-fittings bringing the total cost up to 
a little less than 4/. per head, the contract being for 1,230/. 
and the fittings being, I believe, to cost about 300/. more. 
Just across the water, me a site of a deserted tan-yard, 
another school is to be built. It will be in a populous 
neighbourhood, and will be of sufficient dimensions to 





contain 540 children. The cost, therefore, of cubic space 
should be smaller in proportion to that of a smaller build- 
ing. Iam informed that the School Board have already 
entered into contracts to build this larger school in the 
hamlet of Heigham, at the sum of 4,200/., inclusive of 
fixtures and gas, or in other words, at a cost per head of 
7l. 15s. 6d. If these statements be true, and I have no 
reason to doubt them, the School Board has something to 
answer for.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bristol.—The carpenters and joiners have re- 
solved to apply for an increase in their wages of 
a halfpenny per hour from the lst May next 
year. This would raise their wages to 7d. per 
hour, or—summer, 11. 11s. 6d.; winter, 11. 5s, 6d.; 
average in the year, 11. 9s. 5d. 

_ Bradford.—The operative stonemasons have 
issued the following circular to employers :— 

** At a general ye held in the Secular Hall, South- 
gate, Bradford, on Friday evening, the 4th inst., it was 
resolved that we give you the required six months’ notice 
for an advance of 3s. per week on the present rate of 
wages; such notice to expire on May Ist, 1873. Owing to 
the present high price of coal, and the other necessaries 
of life, it was thought expedient that this course should 
be adopted, as we are confident we are not asking too 
much, seeing that other trades, such as overlookers and 
others, are receiving 35s. to 50s. per week, and also that 
the banks of Scotland have advanced their employés 25 per 
cent., in some instances unsolicited. We hope that there 
will be no suspension of labour when the time arrives, 
but you will generously concede our most reasonable 
request,” 


Kinghorn, Fifeshire, Scotland.—A strike of a 
somewhat novel nature took place a few days 
ago at Kinghorn Shipbuilding-yard, Fifeshire. 
It seems that the employés, who number between 
300 and 400 men and boys, had been asked to 
agree to an alteration of the work-hours, which 
would do away with about half an hour’s arti- 
ficial lighting; but, instead of complying, they 
left the yard en masse. 








ACCIDENTS. 


London.—On the 26th ult., William Peace, 
bricklayer, was killed by falling from a scaffold 
in King-street, Southwark. Deceased was 
standing upon the wall of a house which was in 
course of rebuilding. A scaffold had been 
erected in front of the wall by means of bolts 
driven into it, to which brackets were fastened, 
the men working on boards laid along the latter. 
Scaffold-poles were thus done away with, but 
there were no ropes provided to prevent a man 
from falling over should he miss his footing. 
Deceased fell a distance of 30 ft., and expired 
almost immediately from fracture of the skull. 
The jury, in returning a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death,” appended a recommendation to the 
effect that steps should be taken to make the 
scaffold safer, and that on all such structures in 
future there should be some extra protection 
for the safety of the men. 

Vienna.—A telegram from Vienna says the 
landing and adjoining wall of the fourth story of 
an unfinished house (3, Shottening) have given 
way, and large portions of the staircase were 
demolished. Many workmen and women were 
buried beneath the ruins. Several were killed, 
and eight were severely, and others slightly, 
injured, ; 

Louisville (Kentucky).—A fatal accident has 
occurred at Louisville, Kentucky, involving the 
death of six persons. A new house being 
erected on Market-street, between Third and 
Fourth streets, four stories high, fell, crushing in 
the rear part of the two houses adjoining. The 
family of Mr. H. Nottes, a merchant tailor, con. 
sisting of himself, wife, and five children, and a 
journeyman named Lewis Johns, were buried in 
the ruins, and all killed. It is reported that the 
walls were put up too quickly before the mortar 
was well set. 








OUTBREAK OF TYPHOID OR GASTRIC 
FEVER IN LANCASHIRE. 

At Wesham, a village adjoining Kirkham, 
near Preston, there is at present an outbreak 
of typhoid or gastric fever, which has in two 
instances ended fatally, and which causes alarm 
amongst the inhabitants of that and the neigh. 
bouring villages. Mr. Tyndal, police superin-. 
tendent for that and the Blackpool district, at 
the earnest request of some of those interested, 
examined the district, and found that the sewage 
at the lower part of the village was frequently 
backed up the drains into the cellars of the 
dwelling-houses. Some of the ashpits were 
overflowing, and the back yards of most of the 
houses, which are very small, he found in a very 
filthy state; many of them containing one or 
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more piggeries close to the back doors of the 
dwelling-houses, and the manure from the pig- 
geries remaining in the yards. He likewise 
found that there was a midden in the village 
near the public street, composed of garbage 
from slaughter - houses, which was highly 
offensive and injurious. Mr. Tyndal wrote a 
statement of the facts to the guardians of the 
Fylde Union, who are the sanitary authority for 
Wesham, but they had not appointed their 
officers, in consequence of their awaiting further 
instructions from the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Noblet, at a meeting of the guardians, said 
that at Fleetwood they were awaiting the like 
instructions before they appointed their officers : 
the same at Blackpool and Lytham. The Rev. 
G. R. Brown said that something must be done 
at once, or the results might be very disastrous. 
The guardians were unanimously of opinion that 
immediate action should be taken in the matter. 
Mr. Birley moved, and it was unanimously 
carried, that Dr. Shawe and the surveyor of the 
Kirkham Board of Health should at once make 
a report, and that a committee appointed by the 
guardians should immediately on the reception 
of the report take such steps as were considered 
necessary for stopping the progress of the 
disease. 








NEW CHURCH AT SOUTHGATE. 


THE rapid development of the neighbour- 
hood of Woodgreen (says the London Daily 
Chronicle) has called into existence religious 
and educational wants which are being prin- 
cipally met by local effort. A few months 
only have elapsed since the foundation-stone 
of a new school was laid in the district, and 
now on a piece of land closely adjoining, the 
corner-stone of a new church has been laid by 
Mrs. Harvey Lewis. The site, which was pre- 
sented by Alderman Sidney, is on the Bowes 
Manor Estate, Southgate, and immediately ad- 
joins a road on which a number of detached 
villas have already been: erected, and where 
building operations of an extensive character 
have been commenced. The church, which has 
been designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., will be 
built of Ancaster stone, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. Its length will be 104 ft., its breadth 
54 ft., and its height about 50 ft., and it is 
intended to accommodate altogether about 600 
persons at one time. A bell-turret, 70 ft. in 
height, will be attached to the church, and im- 
mediately adjoining it a parsonage will be erected. 
The builder is Mr. C. N. Foster, of Whitefriars, 
and he had already advanced the work con- 
siderably before the ceremony took place. 
Alderman Sidney, besides the site, has given 
1,0001. to the endowment fund, and 2,0001. to 
the building fund; the Bishop of London Fund, 
5001.; and the architect, 211. 

Sir Gilbert Scott was called upon to speak at 
the laying of the stone, and was warmly received, 
but assured his hearers that making speeches 
was not a part of his profession. All the thanks 
that are due, he said, are from me to Alderman 
Sidney, first for doing me the honour to place 
this work in my hands, and next for inviting me 
to attend this ceremony. I must disclaim having 
rendered any help to Mrs. Harvey Lewis; and 
if she was for a moment a pupil of mine I never 
met with one who was more apt. With refer- 
ence to my having undertaken this work, it is an 
honour to any architect to be concerned in build. 
ing a house of God, and I rejoice that I have 
designed many, but I only wish there were more 
of them than there are. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


Lewes.—There has been a large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen—the former largely pre- 
dominating,—in the County Hall to witness the 
distribution, by the Earl of Chichester, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, of the prizes and 
certificates gained during the year by the 
students of the Lewes School of Science and 
Art. The general report stated that the results 
of the examination in April last had been most 
satisfactory. In the second grade examination 
in free-hand drawing, five students had obtained 
prizes, their work being described as “excel- 
lent,” and twelve passed. In model drawing, 
four had obtained prizes, and four had passed. 
In geometry, one had obtained a prize, and two 
had passed. In perspective, one had obtained a 
prize, and one had passed. Full certificates had 
also been awarded to Miss Bacon, Miss Colgate, 
and Miss Davey, for having passed in the four 








subjects already named. In drawing of the 
third grade, prizes had been awarded to the 
students, and one student (Miss Turner) had 
been so successful in the national competition as 
to be the winner of the Queen’s Prize. The 
report expressed regret at the resignation of 
Mr. Fisher, who had contributed so greatly to 
the prosperity of the school; he had, however, 
been worthily succeeded by Mr. T. W. H. Robin- 
son. In conclusion, the report spoke of the 
desirability of building a new school. Towards 
that object, 5001. had been raised, and an appeal 
was now ready for circulation, inviting contribu- 
tions for a further sum of 500l., without which 
it would be impossible to build a school well 
adapted in every respect for the important 
educational work it was designed to carry on. 

Saltaire.—The distribution of the prizes of the 
art and science classes of the Saltaire Club and 
Institute was made on Thursday in last week, 
Mr. Edward Salt, the president of the institute, 
occupying the chair, and Mrs. Edward Salt 
giving the prizes. There was a large gathering 
of the members and their friends. Mr. G. 
Morrell, the hon. secretary, presented a report, 
showing encouraging results; and then the 
eveakers—Mr. Swire Smith and Mr. Frank 
Curzon, who had been invited to address the 
meeting—spoke of the value of art as an edu- 
cator, and of the importance of the working 
man seizing the opportunities offered him. The 
institute has cost about 25,000/.—thanks to the 
Salt family; and for the completeness of its 
appointments, and the artistic character of its 
elaborate decorations, is worth the visit of any 
lover of education. ; 

Grimsby.—The Hall of Science Company have 
accepted the tenders of Mr. John Surfleet and 
Messrs. Coulson & Heywood, for the erection of 
their new building in Freeman-street. The 
amounts are 7281. 18s. and 3471. The hall will 
have a frontage of 40 ft., and will be 90 ft. deep. 
There will be two small rooms in the front, a 
large lecture-hall and two sitting-rooms at the 
back. The building has been designed by Mr. 
David Pick. It is to be completed by the 6th of 
April next. 








A WHISPER FROM WINCHESTER. 


S1r,— Now that the work of restoration among 
buildings similiar to myself is being so liberally 
carried on, cannot something also be done for 
me? There is still too much paint and white. 
wash about me, with which Goths have dis- 
figured me, to my great discomfort: the stone 
on my exterior needs a great deal of renewal, 
and cracks are appearing in some parts of my 
walls. My magnificent altar-screen sadly wants 
figures to fill its vacant tabernacles ; the glazing 
of my windows might be improved upon, and I 
dare say there are other faults in me, which Sir 
Gilbert Scott would gladly see corrected. I feel 
sure I shall meet with sympathy at the hands of 
the readers of your paper, and if those who do 
not know me will come and look at my nave, my 
choir-stalls, and my chantries, they will not con- 
sider me undeserving of such restoration as may 
be thought desirable. 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 








SOIREE OF THE WHITBY INSTITUTE. 


THE soirée of the “ Whitby Institute of Popular 
Literature, Science, and Art” has been held in 
St. Hilda’s Hall, Whitby, under favouring cir- 
cumstances, and with unabated vitality. Amid 
many vicissitudes this Institute has steadily per- 
severed in itscourse. It is now in amore healthy 
and prosperous state than it was a few years ago, 
and it has the promise and the earnest of 
future success. The active secretaries, Messrs. 
Harrison & Tinley, and the soirée committee, 
were enabled, by the kindness of many sup- 
porters, to make excellent preparations for the 
re-union. 

After the soirée, a public meeting for the 
distribution of prizes was held in the hall, which 
was crowded. The chairman (the Rev. J. B. 
Brodrick) said that the last year might not have 
been very eventful, but still it had been a period 
of decided progress. They had increased both 
their numbers and their means. They had 
found, as they had always found, that their 
greatest means of usefulness consisted in their 
library and classes. They had received fresh 
subscriptions for the one and fresh pupils in the 
other. It was a gratifying fact that some of 
their pupils had obtained prizes and certificates 
from the Society of Arts in connexion with the 





Museum at Kensington, which it was his pleasing 
duty to distribute a few weeks ago. He hoped 
that the prizes then to be distributed would 
be incentives to further exertion. 

The Chairman, after his address, distributed 
the prizes to the most successful pupils in the 
drawing and general instruction classes. 

Mr. C. M. Palmer, Lord W. Phipps, and other 
gentlemen afterwards addressed the meeting, 
Mr. Palmer said he thought that hall was not 
capacious enough to be worthy of the annual 
meeting of such an institute, and he fancied 
they required to raise a larger institute, more in 
accordance with their wants. He then humor. 
ously advised them to get a capitalist to lay the 
foundation-stone of such a structure. He did 
not know a town where a large institute would 
be of greater advantage, because they were 
largely dependent on the finest description of 
art manufacture. 

Of the celebrated Whitby jet, as an art manu. 
facture, we some time since gave a pretty full 
account in the Builder.’ 








COTTAGE HOSPITAL, HARROW-ON-THE. 
HILL. 


A SUBSCRIPTION having been raised at Harrow 
to provide for the town a cottage hospital, Mr. 
Charles Leaf kindly forwarded the scheme by 
presenting the necessary land; and Messrs. 
George & Vaughan, of Argyll-street, were ap- 
pointed architects. 

The building just completed is on the Roxeth- 
road, and whilst at a convenient distance from 
the town, is yet in the country, and being oppo- 
site the school cricket-ground, amusement will 
be afforded to the convalescents. 

The entrance is beneath a covered carriage- 
porch, and from its lobby access is obtained to 
the dispensary for out-patients without entering 
the building. 

A well-ventilated hall and staircase occupy the 
centre of the hospital, and on the ground-floor 
are two wards and a sitting-room for conva- 
lescents ; the latter, through French casements,. 
opening into an oak verandah or porch provided 
with seats. This gives shelter in the front 
garden for a poor man to smoke a pipe on a 
warm day. 

At the back of the hall are the kitchen-offices 
and the dispensary, and beyond the latter is the 
operating-room, lighted mainly by a skylight, 
and having a door into the yard. A special 
ward is attached to this room for severe cases 
that may require absolute quiet. Beyond this 
yard is the dead house, well lighted for post. 
mortem examinations. 

The first floor contains three wards, nurse’s 
room, bath-room, &c., rendered light and cheerful 
by ample window space. 

The usual number of beds in the five wards 
will be nine, besides the additional bed in the 
special ward. ; 

The roof provides a large spare room, readily 
convertible into a ward in the event of any infec- 
tion breaking out. 

There is no papering in any of the rooms, and 
in order to prevent the accumulation of cobwebs 
or dust, the internal angles of the walls in the 
wards are splayed. ; 

The ground-floor externally is of brickwork, 
with Bath-stone window dressings, while the 
upper story is weather-tiled, thus having a 
homely and countrified appearance. To pre- 
vent future outlay in paint, all the exteral wood- 
work is of oak; the window casements are of 
iron. 

For ventilation of the wards there are large- 
hinged fanlights over the door opening to the 
passages, in which it is supposed there will 
always be a free circulation of air. This arrange- 
ment, though good in one respect, is questionable 
in another. 

The builder is Mr. Lander, of Harrow, who has 
executed the work at a cost of about 1,5001. 

Harrow has for some time endeavoured to 
carry on the work of the hospital in a hired 
cottage, and we are glad tosee that a convenient 
and pleasing building has now been erected with 
all the neces appliances. d 

The inetitutson of the Cottage Hospital, which 
we early urged and aided, cannot be too greatly 
valued; and we trust that, before long, a hospital 
will be found in each of our country towns, 80 
impossible is it for the poor to have proper care 
and quiet in their own too frequently over- 
crowded and ill-arranged rooms. Payment, how- 
ever small, should be required from the patients. 
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THE MINSTER OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


THE minster of Aix-la-Chapelle is celebrated 
as including the most ancient of all the circular 
or polygonal churches north of the Alps. Erected 
between the years 796 and 804, the nave or 
circular portion of the building has preserved its 
original character, and when its mosaics have 
been restored (a work now in course of opera- 
tion under the direction of Monsieur Bethune), 
it will give us a better notion of the general 
appearance of a Byzantine church than any other 
building in Europe, except only the churches of 
St. Mark at Venice and St. Vitale at Ravenna. 

Itis not, however, of this more ancient portion 
of the churchat Aachen that we wish now to speak, 
but rather of the additions which it received 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. These additions consist of a large 
fore-hall or narthex, erected in the thirteenth 
century, with a square tower above it. This 
tower was evidently intended to have been 
carried up considerably higher than it is at 
present, and probably capped by a spire or 
lantern. The great peculiarity of this tower is 
the fact that it is flanked by a semi-octagonal 
projection on its northand south sides. Each of 
these terminates in a graceful apsidal chapel, 
containing its original altar. It is singular to 
find chapels in this position, nearly 100 ft. above 
the floor of the church. These chapels are 
approached by an open gallery, which surrounds 
three sides of the square tower, and also by a 
stone bridge, connecting the square tower with 
the upper portion of the dome above the vault- 
ing. One of these singular little chapels and 
the connecting bridge are shown in our view. 
These two chapels are now in a sadly ruinous 
condition, but they are about to be restored from 
the designs of Herr Becker, who has shown his 
ability and painstaking in his restoration of the 
eastern portions of the cathedral. The next, in 
point of date, and by far the most important 
addition to this church, is its noble choir, which 
was commenced in the year 1353. It is one of 
the boldest and most daring works of the Middle 
Ages; in fact, had not its architect attempted 
to outdo all other works of the kind, he would 
have succeeded in producing a more pleasing and 
far more secure building. As it is, the iron tie- 
rods in the vaulting, and one or two settlements, 
show that he was more bold than wise in 
attempting to suspend a stone vault in the 
air. This noble choir is about 120 ft. long, 
and the same height to the crown of the vaulting. 
It is of the richest and most elegant Decorated 
style, and against the internal vaulting shafts 
area series of very fine statues. The thirteen great 
windows (each nearly 90 ft. long) are filled with 
modern glass, of good design, but crude and 
harsh in colour. A new bishop’s throne, and a 
splendid altar-carpet, the latter from the designs 
of Herr Kleinertz, the decorator of St. Maria-in- 
Capitolio, at Cologne, are worthy of notice, as 
are also some old pictures attached to the west 
end of the choir stalls. 

The two apsidal chapels shown in our view 
are probably contemporary with the choir. They 
are entered from the circular portion of the 
church. Their lower stories form the sacristies 
and treasury of the cathedral, and their upper 
portions are chapels, which are approached from 
the triforium or gallery of Charlemagne’s church. 
As will be seen from our drawing, one of these 
chapels has rather an earlier appearance than 
the other, but, in all probability their erection 
was nearly contemporaneous. These two chapels 
have been judiciously restored. 

On the north side of the cathedral, close to 
the western extremity, and opening into the 
aisle of the polygonal nave, is a very large 
transept, with aisles to the east and west. The 
style of this part of the building is early Flam- 
boyant, and is probably a work of the fifteenth 
— The great window in the gable-end 

8 a large eagle introduced into its tracery. 
Near to this transept is another apsidal chapel 
very similar to those shown in our drawing and 
a porch of great beauty, a portion of which has 
been screened off, and serves asa chantry-chapel. 
Leading out of this great transept are the 
Cloisters. They have been much modernised 
and mutilated, but there is a superb late Roman. 
esque building connected with them. This was 
probably the chapter-house. There is also a 
late porch of great beauty. Near to the west 
end of the cathedral is a small isolated chapel, 
which originally served as the baptistery to the 
cathedral. It is very much modernised, but 
some beautiful panelling is still to be seen on 
its northern side. 





The treasury of this cathedral is the richest in 
Europe, but its wonderful treasures have been 
so ably described by Canon Bock that we shall 
not attempt even to give a list of them. The 
presses which contain these marvellous examples 
of ancient church-plate are themselves well 
worthy of notice. They consist of three huge 
cupboards, each with two large folding-doors, 
and these doors are decorated both internally 
and externally with oil-paintings of great beauty, 
executed by an artist of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The great corona, the bronze 
railings round the triforium, and the bronze 
doors (which are evidently coeval with the 
building), are all worthy of careful examination. 
In fact, Europe possesses few more interesting 
churches than the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 








“THE MATERIALS OF THE ARCHITECT.” 


Sir,—I have read with some interest your 
able article under the above heading, in your 
last number, and agree with the major part of 
it. As regards the evidence of the Fire Brigade 
(London, I presume), that ‘neither stone nor iron 
can be relied on when exposed to great heat, the 
question arises, what kind of material generally 
used in the building trade will stand the greatest 
heat. I believe the carboniferous rocks of 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire will 
resist fire better than either iron, brick, terra- 
cotta, artificial stone, or any other kind of stone 
generally used in the building trade; and if 
your space permitted, I would give you numbers 
of instances, but will confine my proof to two, 
where the heat was most intense, viz., the Mid- 
land cheese warehouses at Derby, and the old 
Soke Mills, on Wakefield Bridge, a few months 
back. The heat of the latter was so great that 
the iron ran down like water, and some of the 
stone was “‘red-hot,’’—in fact, so hot, that some 
of it was changed from its natural white colour 
to that of the red Nottinghamshire stone, or 
similar to stone taken from the walls of a 
furnace. Nevertheless, but little of the stone 
had to be taken down for the rebuilding of the 
mills. Your following paragraph is so good that 
it will bear repeating, and ought, in my humble 
opinion, to be on the desk of every young archi- 
tect; for it is rather his province than the 
builder’s to be acquainted with the nature and 
properties of stone: ‘Actual experience of 
the power of any particular stratum of stone to 
resist atmospheric influence can alone assure the 
builder that he is working securely for the 
future.” * STEPHEN SEAL. 





Sir,—I should like some additional evidence 
that,—as stated in your article, headed ‘The 
Materials of the Architect,’—hoop-iron bond 
built in, in mortar, is invariably an agent of 
destruction. I should like to hear the experi- 
ences of some of your readers on this matter 
before I commit the statement to my note-book 
as a fact. 








NEW WINDOW IN CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tue stonework of the east window of the 
chapter-house of this cathedral has at last been 
restored, and has been filled with stained glass 
to the memory of the late Dean Anson. 

There are horizontal rows of subjects across 
the window, and these subjects illustrate the 
founding of the Abbey (of which the cathedral is 
part), its sustentation, and its dissolution; the 
last subject relates to the restoration of the 
chapter-house, in which there is a good likeness 
of the dean. 

The first row at the top of the window relates 
to the life of Saint Werburgh, daughter of Wal- 
phenes, king of the Mercians. 

Next in order come a row of figures, all bene- 
factors to the abbey, and some of them bene- 
factors also to the town-of Chester. First is 
Queen Ethelfreda, or Alfreda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great, and wife of Ethelred, Earl of Mercia. 
She was a woman of superior mind, and not only 
endowed the abbey, but in A.D. 907 liberally 
restored the walls of Chester after they had 
been destroyed by the Danes. King Edmund; 
King Edgar, who in A.D. 971 made Chester a 
station for the Saxon navy ; Earl Leofric, who was 
appointed Earl of Chester by Canute; Hugh 
Lupus, the first Norman Earl of Chester (he 
brought from Bec, in Normandy, a body of 
Benedictine monks, and at the instigation of 





* See p, 838, ante, 


Anselm, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
richly endowed the abbey) ; King Athelstane ; 
Earl Ranulph, to whom is due the honour of 
building the chapter-house ; and King Henry VIII. 
follow. 

Under the figures of these benefactors are five 
subjects, including the most striking events in 
the history of the monastery. 

On the grisaille groundwork of the window are 
a number of shields, the most prominent position 
being given to those of King Henry VIII., Dr. 
Jacobson, and the late dean. The dean’s arms 
are placed between the obverse and reverse of 
the corporate seal of Chester. The other arms are 
those of the city of Chester; the see of Chester, 
the ancient arms of Chester, Queen Hthelfreda, 
Hugh Lupus, Earl Ranulph, Dean Arderne, Dean 
Copleston, Dean Phillpots, and Dean Davis. 

The window is very light in tone, made so that 
it should not overpower the interior of the 
chapter-house. 

It was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Canon Blomfield. 








BLOCKING UP THE EMBANKMENT. 


Sir,—Allow me again to call attention “to 
what appears to me a stultification of all our 
efforts in making and paying for the Thames 
Embankment. At the Westminster Bridge ter- 
minus the St. Stephen’s club is laying down the 
foundation for a structure that, when finished, 
will hide the clock tower basement from the view 
on the one side, and a view of the Embankment 
until you are upon it on the other side. It is 
making a splendid avenue, and then shutting 
the door to prevent your looking at it. Of 
course they have law on their side, but surely 
some step should be taken to alter the law, and 
save a great work from being a great failure. 
We have pulled down a street to open a view, and 
we are now allowing the space to be rebuilt 
upon, Common SENSE. 








PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—An architect complains that the old 
scale of 5 per cent. will not now remunerate him 
for the same services for which it was formerly 
a sufficient charge. 

“ Stentor” says he has been twenty-five years 
in practice. We must presume he has been 
engaged on the ornamental department of his 
profession, not in the financial, or he would 
better appreciate the difference between 5 per 
cent. on the old prices and 5 per cent. on the 
current rates of wages and building materials. 

The fact is, an architect’s remuneration is 
increased to the full as much as the rise in 
general commodities. AN ENGINEER.* 








TUMBLE-DOWN HOUSES. 


Sir,—I have had occasion, in times past, to 
call your attention to the “scamp-work” of 
London and the “ jerry-work” of Liverpool, 
and to invite your condemnation thereof. To-day 
I have to do the same for Manchester. 

One side of Lowcock-street, Lower Broughton, 
is being formed of some nineteen cottage houses, 
now in course of erection. These are being built 
in the usual “ bandbox” style of the locality,— 
front and back rooms on the ground floor, front 
and back rooms on the first floor, with the addition 
behind of a small washhouse, with room over the- 
same. The fronts of the houses are built of 
pressed brick, 9-in. wall, Flemish bond, the 
headers all broken, to make two, and be econo- 
mical ; and as our friends, the brickmakers, will 
persist in making pressed bricks much thicker 
than ordinary common bricks, the party-walls, 
which are of 4}-in. work only, get no bond 
whatever throughout the whole height of the 
front,—simply a straight butt-joint, held together 
by the mortar, which is a fine, soft sand, entirely 
innocent of lime. Still, they held up together, and 
the front and back walls were complete, and the 
chimneys of the last half-dozen cottages were 
being built, on the morning of Friday, the 25th 
ult. On that day, and for many previous, 
we had much rain; and as the last straw broke 
the back of the camel, so the last storm broke 
the cohesion of the mortar—“ Heaven save the 
mark!”?—and down the whole came in one general 
collapse. The fronts of five houses fell into the 
street, and the party-walls, with their chimneys, 








* Nine other letters to same effect received. 
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flooring-joists, scaffolding, and workmen, came 
in one general ruin to the ground. By great 
good fortune no one was actually killed; but 
several, I hear, have received very serious 
injuries, and will be long before they recover. 
The builder, however, is nothing daunted, but, 
taking heart of grace, is rebuilding in the same 
manner, with no bond, but a little lime in his 
mortar,—hoping, doubtless, that this time, at 
least, he will succeed in getting his work com- 
plete, and drawing his pay before it falls again ; 
but there ought, surely, to be some local authority 
who should have power to stop or prevent the 
erection of trashy buildings,—an authority which 
seems sadly wanting, and one not likely to be 
instituted so long as local Boards have the power 
to appoint, the members of the said Boards 
being often the greatest offenders in that 
direction. E. G. 














ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, HOLBORN. 


= THis church, after being closed for some 
months, was reopened for worship on Sunday, 
October 13th. The ancient tower, which was sepa- 
rated from the nave of the church by a screen- 
wall, with gallery in front, has been thrown open 
to the nave by the removal of the wall and 
gallery. The Gothic arch thus thrown open now 
unites the nave with the tower. 

A ritual chancel has been formed at the east 
end, the floor-level of which has been raised 2 ft. 
above the floor-line of the nave, and choir-stalls 
have been arranged north and south of the same. 
The old high-backed square pewing has been 
removed, and substituted by new low oak 
seating. A new organ has been constructed, 
which, spanning over the Gothic arch before 
alluded to, rests upon the gallevies on each side. 
The old windows have been removed, and new 
iron ones substituted, glazed with tinted cathe- 
dral glass. New and powerful sunlights have 
taken the place of the old gas arrangement, and 
the church has been heated by a system of hot- 
water pipes. A new clock, with Westminster 
chimes, has been erected in the tower. 

Besides these structural alterations, the church 
has undergone a general repair and decoration. 
The nave ceiling and groined ceilings of galleries 
are in panels, of a tempered turquoise blue hue 
as ground colour, with margins in stone and 
vellum, and the enrichments in white. The blue 
grounds are filled with a classic diaper, in self- 
colouring and white; the walls are a neutral of 
silver gray. The shafts of columns are finished 
in Indian red. The chancel ceiling is treated 
uniformly with that of the nave, with the excep- 
tion that the enrichments to the panels are 
gilded. 

The oak case of the organ is stained and 
varnished, and the pipes are artistically treated. 
The general oak work, including the new seating, 
has been stained and varnished. 

The restoration has been executed from the 
designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon, architect, under 
the superintendence of his surveying clerk, Mr. 
J. Burford. The structural repairs and altera- 
tions were done by Messrs. Patman & Fothering- 
ham ; the new oak seating by Mr. Chapman, of 
Hanworth, near Norwich ; the tile-work by Mr. 
McOolla, of Parliament-street; and the artistic 
decoration to both church and organ by Messrs. 
Phillips & Son, of Baker-street, Portman-square. 
The organ is by Messrs. Hill, of Camden-town ; 
the new stained-glass window in the tower by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne; the new clock 
by Messrs. Thwaites & Reed, of Clerkenwell ; 
and the glazing by Mr. Odell, of City-road. 








THE PARKS. 


Srr,—When you can afford the space, will you 
allow me to say a few words on a subject which 
has already been touched upon in your columns, 
and which is so far appropriate to them that it 
concerns one of the most prominent features of 
London? Any one returning from abroad,—as 
we are all doing at this time of the year,—must 
be struck with the contrast between the perfect 
order in which the public spaces and gardens 
are kept there, and the dilapidated state into 
which, with the exception of certain favoured 
spots, they are allowed periodically to fall in 
this country. The blame of this is partly attri- 
butable to the people. In France, and in Ger- 
many especially, no guards are necessary to pre- 
serve the grass from being cut up in every 
direction. But if the circumstances in our case 
are not precisely similar, something more might 
be done than has yet been attempted to keep 
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our large surfaces of grass in at least a tolerable 





condition. It seems to have been overlooked 
that the chief injury is not done by those who 
saunter in the parks for fresh air, but by the 
hundreds (perhaps thousands) who pass across 
them on their way to and from their business. 
The most direct path will of course be sought 
by these, and this suggests at once the principle 
on which the majority of the paths should be 
laid out. And since the gravel-path will only 
be used in wet weather, and as a guide, it is 
clear that to lay it out broader than is necessary 
(as in the case from the Marble Arch to the 
Serpentine) is only to extend the surface over 
which the grass on each side will be cut up. 
These considerations apply especially to Hyde 
Park, where, for military reasons, the paths 
cannot be protected by hurdles. It will be seen, 
too, even without a plan, that the paths in this 
park are not laid out in the best way to suit the 
public convenience. Since they were originally 
laid out every feature in the neighbourhood, and 
probably every object in view in designing 
them have changed. Totake another illustration 
from St. James’s Park, the gate opposite the 
Duke of York’s steps, through which a stream 
passes most of the day, has no direct communi- 
cation either with the water opposite or with 
the bridge, and the grass in front of it is con- 
sequently always in a disgraceful state, in spite 
of the hurdles or the notice-board. The paths 
leading from this gate, parallel with the railings, 
are without beauty and of no particular use, as 
the paths outside the railings are as direct and 
shady. In fact, the whole of this part of the 
park requires relaying out; and as the paths 
would be short, they need not be necessarily 
straight. Then, where it is necessary to protect 
the grass, this can be done only by a better 
form of hurdle, which cannot be climbed over 
as easily as the present one. The dividing bars 
should not run horizontally, but vertically, so as 
to give no hold to the foot ; and if the upper bar 
formed a curve they would be less easily vaulted 
over. These are a few suggestions which might 
certainly be carried out with advantage ; and it 
may not be too much to hope that, as there is so 
much less than usual to be done in the parks 
this winter, Mr. Ayrton might be persuaded to 
allow the whole thing to be undertaken for the 
first time, and perhaps finally, in a thoroughly 
effectual manner, Lievt.-CoL, 








WRECK-CRUISERS IN CONNEXION WITH 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


S1r,—It has occurred to me that wreck-cruisers 
might be put afloat in connexion with the life- 
boat service. ‘i 

The wreck-chart shows the regions where 
wrecks are most likely to occur. 

These wreck-cruisers should be able, furnished 
with all needful appliances, to keep the sea and 
watch the dangerous regions in any weather. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Thornycroft, C.E., 
could design and have constructed an iron or 
steel steam-craft which would live in any sea, 
and be the means, with a brave and competent 
crew, not only of rendering invaluable assistance 
to ships in distress, but of saving hundreds of 
lives. W. Cave Tuomas. 








PROPOSED REBUILDING OF ST. GILES’S 
CHURCH, DURHAM. 


A spEcIAL meeting of the Architectural and 
Archzeological Society of Durham and Northum. 
berland has been held in the vestry of St. Giles’s 
church, Gilesgate, Durham, to consider the best 
means of preserving the existing historical fea- 
tures of this church, while complying with a 
desire on the part of the parishioners to enlarge 
its accommodation to meet the growing wants 
of the parish. The Rev. Canon Greenwell, who 
occupied the chair, while disclaiming all inten- 
tion to meddle with other people’s business, held 
that the church was the property of the Church 
of England, and of the whole kingdom, to which 
it was a record of the progress of time. On 
these and many other grounds their protection 
was claimed, and it was the duty of that Asso- 
ciation to prevent the destruction of such a 
building. He proposed that Dr. Farrer, Mr. 
Longstaffe, Mr. Hodson, and Mr. Hodgson Fow- 
ler, form a committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and report on what was best for all parties. 

Mr. Longstaffe read a paper which he had 
prepared, descriptive of the church, which was 





founded on the 3rd June, 1112, by Bishop R. 
Flambard. The Rev. Mr. Hodson gave a state- 
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ment of the ancient features of the church, and 
expressed an opinion that if it were left alone i; 
would last for a thousand years longer. 

Mr. C. H. Fowler said that by throwing oui 
an aisle and an arcade of arches on the south 
side, and moving the door on that part of the 
building forward, all the ancient character of 
the building would be preserved and the desired 
object attained. 

The Rev. J. G. Norton, the newly-appointed 
incumbent of the parish, while expressing hig 
admiration of the exterior, thought the interior 
most ugly and requiring rebuilding. He re. 
quired that the church should be fitted with not 
less than 500 sittings, all of°them free to the 
poor. The body of trustees had passed a vote 
approving his views, and pledging themselves to 
carry them out with the money at their com. 
mand—about 1,700. In conclusion, he said if 
the views of that meeting harmonized with those 
of the parish, he would avail himself of their 
aid. Mr. Le Keux seconded the chairman’s 
motion, which was carried. 




















WAITING FOR THE INSPECTOR. 


I HAVE just re-read your article, “ What are 
we doing for Public Health?” in your number 
of October 5th, which is very interesting. I 
would ‘say that the town council of this town 
(Louth) have invited a Government inspector to 
visit the town, and report upon the sanitary 
condition ; but six weeks have elapsed, and he 
has not come. Two visits to the rural sanitary 
authorities have been made by Government 
inspectors since the passing of the Public Health 
Act, 1872. The advice given is to wait for the 
Government code of regulations before doing 
anything. The Rural Board in this town has 
ninety parishes to care for. W. 








QUEENBOROUGH, ISLE OF SHEPPY. 


On Friday last the memorial stone of new 
public elementary schools was laid by Captain 
Comyn, the chairman of the Queenborough 
School Board. The new building stands upon 
the site of the old national school, and com. 
prises a boys’ school for ninety boys, girls’ 
school with accommodation for sixty girls, and 
class-room for the joint use of these two schools, 
and also an infants’ school for ninety children; 
the requisite cloak and basket-rooms, lavatories, 
and usual offices. The building is of grey stocks 
relieved with moulded and diaper brickwork, the 
roof high-pitched and finished with ornamental 
cresting, and the design generally will be of a 
pleasing and suitable character. 

The old moat belonging to the ancient castle 
of Queenborough, and which formed the back 
boundary of the narrow strip of ground belong- 
ing to the School Board, is also to be filled up 
and levelled, and the land thus reclaimed is to 
be used for the purposes of separate play-grounds. 
The total cost of the works will amount to about 
1,5001.; Mr. Naylor, of Rochester, is the con- 
tractor for the school-buildings, and Mr. Gam- 
mon, of Sittingbourne, for the earthwork and 
fencing, and the whole is being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Benjamin Adkins, of Faver- 
sham, the architect to the School Board. 








OLD AND NEW STAINED GLASS. 


In the Times a few days since, Mr. Stuart A. 
Moore contributed an account of some interest, 
respecting the direct evidence afforded by con- 
temporary documents extant amongst the fabric 
rolls of Exeter Cathedral, as to the date and cost 
of the ancient glass lately discovered there. In 
the course of his remarks, which he did not 
limit to their true value, he stated, with that con- 
spicuous courage peculiar to amateurs revelling 
in half-understood technicalities, that the old 
windows of the Lady Chapel “had figures under 
canopies, on fine grisaille grounds,” the tracery 
openings “having pot-metal centres on grisaille 
grounds.” The “grisaille” in question, he 
further told us, was of a character “ exquisitely 
light and delicate,” although in the same sel- 
tence he daringly declared it to be “ boldly and 
richly executed.” He further informs us that 0 
no case did it—the grisaille—resemble the 
“ gorgeously-stained abominations of the modern 
school of glass-painting.” 2 

As an artist, practising “ glass-painting,’ I 
should like to know why the word “ grisaille 
seems with the amateur so inevitable to produce 


the emotion which Mrs. Malaprop aseribed to that 
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“blessed word, Mesopotamia.” If ever a book 
shall be written “on the curiosities of obfusca- 
tion,’ the chapter on “ Grisaille” will be rich 
with illustrations. The very ordinary traced 
pattern-work, in brown enamel on white glass, 
neither remarkable in design, execution, nor 
material in the Exeter work, is, under the 
emotion alluded to, declared unhesitatingly to be 
“ fine,’ “ exquisite,” “ bold,” “ rich,” “ delicate” 
—“grisaille.’ The “grisaille’” grounds of the 
“traceries”’ are innocently stated to have “ pot- 
metal” centres, as though the “ grisaille” was 
not necessarily as much of “ pot-metal’’ as any 
“ centre”? could possibly be. 

Then, we are told, dpropos of the Exeter 
“orisaille,” that it did not resemble the “ gor- 
geously-stained abominations” of modern times. 
The “ moderns,” in glass-painting as in other 
things, have no doubt much to answer for, just 
as also the ancients have,—saving in glass- 
painting their gain in the effects of time and 
oxidation ; but why the moral of grisaille should 
be pointed by the disparagement of “‘ gorgeously- 
stained effects,” seeing that the noblest glories 
of “stained windows” have resulted, not from 
“ orisaille,” but from the “‘ gorgeously-stained ” 
ancient works of Canterbury, Strasbourg, Char- 
tres, Milan, Florence, and Pisa, is a problem 
which only the amateur, soaring above the 
trifles of technical consistency, can solve. 

EXPERIENTIA. 








COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the River (Dover) School 
Board, held on the 25th of October, it was re- 
solved to adopt the plans of Mr. J. Edwin 
Bolton, architect, for the proposed schools. 
There were only three competitors. 








THE RIVAL CARPENTERS’ SOCIETIES. 


TuE long-standing dispute between the London 
and Manchester sections of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which affected 
the interests of some 18,000 members and funds 
to:the amount of about 20,0001., has been brought 
to a satisfactory termination. After certain 
proceedings, the following were appointed arbi- 
trators :—Mr. John Kane, secretary to the Iron- 
workers’ Society, Darlington; Mr. D. Guile, 
Secretary to the Ironfounders’ Society, London ; 
Mr. Robert Austin, secretary to the Engineers’ 
Society, Manchester; Mr. W. Hicking, of the 
General Union of Carpenters, Nottingham ; and 
Mr. George Odger, London. These have been 
sitting at the Bell, Old Bailey, for the last eight 
days. The unanimous award of the arbitrators 
was that the title of Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners should be conferred upon 
the Manchester section, and that the locked-up 
funds of two branches,—Hoxton and Poplar,— 
should be equally divided between the two 
sections. The arbitrators passed a resolution 
strongly urging both parties to re-unite. 








THE “ANGEL” IMPROVEMENTS, 
CLERKENWELL. 


My attention having been drawn to a paragraph under 
the above heading in your issue of the 19th ult., I shall 
feel obliged by your permitting me to correct one or two 
slight inaccuracies. 

(ou say, “The meaning of the resolution —— by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works (of deferring the con- 
sideration of the subject till next July) is simply that the 
subject is shelved until Clerkenwell can undertake to pa: 
half the cost, and then probably the superior Board vil 
be prepared to treat with them, as the gain is wholly on one 
side.” That ‘‘ the difficulty (of the passing traffic) is by 
no means insuperable ; for, if the tramway cars and omni- 
buses be ordered to draw up beyond the narrow neck of 
road, which does not extend more than 25 ft., no incon- 
Venience will be felt, as the road suddenly widens, &c.” 
That ‘the committee of the Board of Works concurred in 
the opinion that a wider thoroughfare at that particular 
Point was desirable, but it was so limited in extent, and 
the benefits to be derived from it being especially confined 
to one arish, be could not see their way to recommend 
it to be included in the list of Metropolitan Improve- 
ments, The Vestry of Islington opposed the improve- 
ment, as being a metropolitan one, and refused to contri- 
bute towards it if adopted on payment of half the cost, on 
the ground that by the judicious arrangements of the two 
parishes the passenger traffic could be so diverted as to 
prevent delay in the transit of goods. Additional space 
will be given at that point by the removal of the Angel 
Column clock in course of next week, the Vestry of 
Clerkenwell having ordered that it be taken away forth- 
with, so that every available inch of ground may be devoted 
to traffic, It may be rm however, that this is a refuge 
in the midst of a crowded thoroughfare.” - 

Permit me to say the buildings proposed to be removed, 
88 necessary for widening the thoroughfare, comprise 
No. 202, St. John-street-road, and Nos, 355, 357, and 359, 
Goswell-road, which you will see constitute more than 

25 ft.” in extent. 

The thoroughfare being not within, but on the outskirts 


ee 


of the parish—one side of the road being Islington and the 
other Clerkenwell—it is scarcely likely that the latter 
would ever feel itself called upon to contribute half the 
cost if carried out, it being not a question of the improve- 
ment of the parish in any way, but purely and simply a 
question of providing for the public traffic, Even could 
it be duanakt a local question only, the adjoining parish 
should be more interested in the matter than Clerkenwell, 
the improvement being rendered necessary, ‘ mainly,” as 
you say, “‘ by therapid growth of Islington,” 

If the improvement involved the removal of inferior, 
and the substitution of superior property, there would be 
some reason for thinking that Clerkenwell might be bene- 
fited ; but as the present property is some of the best in 
the parish, it is doubtful whether we should not “ gain a 
loss’’ by its removal. It is therefore obvious that the 

ain would not be “‘ wholly on one side,” and that ‘ the 
enefits to be derived from it’’ would not be “ especially 
confined to one parish,” 

Islington does not oppose the scheme upon its merits, 
They Mg ore the Street Improvements Bill, not upon its 
merits, but upon the question of how the necessary funds 
were to be raised, having in view some possible legislation 
upon local taxation; and therefore they felt bound, for 
consistency’s sake, to oppose this upon the same grounds. 
They would, doubtless, object to pay half the costs, as a 
local improvement, on the same grounds as Clerkenwell, 
viz., that they would not be parochially benefited. 

The removal of the Clock Column, by the Angel, is not 
fer the purpose of adding to the space for traffic, but for 
the purpose of placing a a on the site, so as to afford 
more light and space as a refuge in this overcrowded and 
dangerous thoroughfare. WhenI add, that about 3,000 
vehicles pass each way through this narrow gorge daily, 
according to police returns obtained in June last, and that 
the tramway traffic especially has considerably increased 
since then, [ think you will agree, that though small in 
extent, there is scarcely an improvement more urgently 
required in the metropolis, as regards facilities for the 
public traffic, RoseErt Paaet, Vestry Clerk, 








TEMPLE BAR: PAST AND PASSING. 


Warwoern Keep and Civic Warder, 
Arch aslant the City’s border ; 

London Wall and Roman gateway, 
Bridging o’er old Britain’s great-way ; 
Portal through which arméd legions 
Pass’d to subjugate new regions : 
Pheenix pile, midst many crashes, 
Rising from the City’s ashes : 

Lasting on through years, the wonder 
Of all men who pass you under : 
Praised, yet doom’d for being a scandal, 
Ry the great improving Vandal : 

Poor Temple-Bar, grim progress marches, 
To crush you ‘neath the Court of Arches. 








IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS FORWARDING 
MATERIALS AND WORKMEN’S. TOOLS 
BY RAILWAY. 


Aw action was brought in Uxbridge County Court 
(Tuesday), Hickman v. The Great Western Railway 
Company, by Mr. James Hickman, the younger, a painter 
and decorator, carrying on business at Uxbridge, to re- 
cover the sum of 3/. for loss sustained by the delay in 
delivery of workmen’s tools and decorating materials, 
entrusted to the Great Western Railway Company for 
delivery, as common carriers. It appeared that as far 
back as July 29, the plaintiff went to the Uxbridge Station 
on the Great Western line, and delivered a bag contain- 
ing 10 1b. of plaster of Paris, whiting, and several dis- 
temper brushes, addressed to himself at Londwater, to be 
left till called for, when it would be taken on to where the 
plaintiff and his men had a job, : q 

He was informed by the railway officials at Uxbridge 
that the materials would either,reach Londwater that 
night, or very early the following morning, which was on 
a Tuesday. The bag did not arrive that day, nor until 
Friday, during which time the plaintiff and his two men 
were Les idle at Londwater, expecting it by every train 
from Uxbridge. The consequence of this annoying and 
injurious delay was, both master and men being unable 
to proceed with their work, much to the annoyance of the 
parties employing them. The plaintiff was unable to get 
the tools and materials necessary at his job at Londwater. 
Wishing to be particular, as the work would undergo 
surveyor’s inspection, the plaintiff purchased new brushes 
of the very best description, which cost 6s, 6d, each. He 
also had to pay his men the same wage as though they 
were at work, and he claimed for his own loss of time. 

The company did not deny the neglect and delay, but 
objected to the amount of the claim, The judge, Mr. J. 
Whigham, in giving judgment, said the case was no doubt 
one of great importance to master builders, and also to 
workmen, who depended upon railway companies to 
forward materials and tools. It was also evident that 
railway companies were frequently made the object of 
actions by persons who entertained the belief that public 
companies would be no losers by any amount of claim 
made against them; but that was quite an erroneous im- 

ression. He held that if a common carrier between 

xbridge and Londwater had undertaken to take these 

oods and had left them at a roadside inn, he would have 
os liable ; and that a railway company was in alike case, 
and were bound to make compensation for the delay. 

It, however, appeared to his view that the actual loss 
incurred was 1/, 16s. 9d., and he should therefore make an 
order for payment of that amount with costs. 








St. Andrew’s Church, Lambeth.—This 
church has undergone a general renovation and 
cleansing. The organ has been removed from 
the gallery at the west end, and placed adjoining 
the chancel. The woodwork has been restored 
and varnished, the ceilings are treated in a 
pearl.grey, and the “Tables” written in gold 
text upon a deep blue ground. The several 
works have been executed by Messrs. W. Phillips 
& Son, under the direction of Mr. S. 8. Teulon, 





architect, 





PUBLIC BATHS FOR HANLEY. 


THE foundation-stone of the public baths to be 
erected in Lichfield-street, Hanley, has been laid. 
The design of Mr. R. Dain, architect, Burslem 
and Hanley, for the erection of the building, was 
selected at the beginning of the year. The 
design is not at present to be carried out in its 
entirety ; but sufficient will be done under the 
contract entered into with Mr. Matthews, of 
Hanley, builder, and Mr. Bickley, engineer, to 
provide accommodation for both male and female 
bathers which may be extended at any future 
time. The ground to be covered will be to the 
extent of 10,264 superficial feet. The building 
will be one story in height, except the central 
block facing Lichfield-street, which will be two 
and three stories. Provision is made for two 
swimming-baths, 55 ft. by 29 ft., one Turkish 
bath, and twelve private baths for males. One 
swimming-bath, 20 ft. by 15 ft., six private baths, 
and one Turkish bath for females. Also, wash- 
house, laundry, stores, boiler and tank-house, and 
bath-keeper’s residence. The general arrange- 
ment of the ground plan may be.said to consist 
of four blocks. The central block, facing Lich- 
field-street, will contain, on the ground-floor, 
attendant’s room, store and Turkish baths for 
males ; and on the first and second floors Turkish 
baths for females and residence of bath-keeper. 
On each side of the central block will be private 
hot baths for males and females with separate 
entrance to each, corridors from which will com- 
municate with the first and second-class swim- 
ming-baths for males, placed at the rear of the 
building. The second-class swimming-bath for 
males may also be entered, if desired, from Back 
John-street. Between the block containing 
private baths for females and the large swim- 
ming-baths for males will be the wash-house, 
laundry, chimney, boiler and tank buildings, 
with coal-yard and cart entrance thereto from 
Back John-street. The general character of the 
design is Gothic. The central portion, facing 
Lichfield-street, as already stated, will be two 
and three stories high. Over the female entrance 
will be a tower and spire, with staircase com. 
municating with the bath-keeper’s apartments. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—A new Congregational Church for 
the district of Toxteth-park has been opened. 
The church is situated at the junction of Aig- 
burth-road and Ullet-lane, and has been erected 
for the congregation of the church in South-hill- 
road. Since the church in South-hill-road was 
built, the population of Toxteth-park has greatly 
increased, and the building has consequently 
long been found toosmall for the district. About 
two years ago a movement was commenced for 
the erection of a larger church, and the founda- 
tion-stone of the new edifice was laid in No. 
vember, 1870. The church is in the English 
Gothic of thirteenth century. It is almost cru- 
ciform, having two transepts, and has a tower 
with spire nearly 160 ft. high. In the arrange. 
ment of the interior the object of the architect 
was to form a large area without pillars, and the 
roof has therefore an uninterrupted span from 
side to side. The pulpit is of stone, carved, and 
is situated in an apse, the walls of which are 
tinted. The seats are of pitch-pine, and will 
accommodate 950 persons. The walls are lined 
with the diamond pattern. The architect was 
Mr. H. H. Vale, of Liverpool; and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Wishart & Irving, of 
Southport. The total cost of the building is 
6,6781. The memorial stone of a new 
English Presbyterian Church has been laid in 
Catherine-street, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators. The church, which when 
completed will be one of the most prominent 
ecclesiastical structures in Liverpool, is intended 
for the congregation (the Anglo-Welsh branch of 
the Calvinistic Methodists) heretofore worship- 
ping at Windsor-street Chapel. The church will 
afford accommodation for 510 persons on the 
ground floor, and provision is made for galleries 
to accommodate about 300 persons more, making 
a total of 810. The building will be in the Deco- 
rated style of architecture, and will consist of a 
nave, two transepts, a spacious vestibule, space 
for stair for future gallery, an engaged tower 
and spire rising to a height of 127 ft., and an 
organ chamber. At the rear of the church will 
be a lecture-room capable of accommodating 400 
persons, two classrooms, a minister’s vestry, 
porch and yard. The tower at the north-east 
angle will stand upon a massive plinth, on the. 
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east of which will be a tower door, with a recessed 
and moulded arch. This doorway will be sur- 
mounted externally by a crocketed pediment, 
and finished with a fleur-de-lis. In the four sides 
of the upper part of the tower will be coupled 
windows of bold design, filled in with louvres 
and tracery heads, and having weathered sills. 
Above them will be a sunk traceried parapet, at 
each angle of which rises an octagonal pinnacle, 
terminated with a wrought finial. The broach 
of the spire here commences, and a few feet 
higher are the lucarnes, surmounted by finialled 
canopies of original design. Above this the spire 
is almost plain, and completed with a light 


building will be Byzantine. The contract price 
is 2,6501. When completed, it will accommodate 
450 persons, and provision has been made for a 
gallery at the southern end, should one be 
required. 

Northampton.—A Primitive Methodist New 
Chapel has been opened here for divine worship. 
The building is a structure capable of seating 
600, with a school affording accommodation for 
300 children ; also two large class-rooms, copper- 
house, &c. The exterior of the chapel is in a 
mixed style of Italian and Corinthian architec- 
ture. The interior has a horse-shoe gallery, the 
front of which is panelled with open ironwork, 





wrought-iron finial. The staircase will be entered | and at one end is the organ, which has been con- 
by a moulded door, and within this staircase is | siderably enlarged and beautified. The ceiling is 
an entrance to the vestibule similar to the one divided into four compartments, the whole being 
in the tower. The pulpit will be of Caen stone, | enriched with twelve centre flowers and gilt 
and will stand upon a tiled platform, slightly | beadings, kc. The fronts of the galleries, ros- 
recessed, immediately under the west window, | trum, &c., are tinted with lavender, pink, and 
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by which arrangement the minister will be visible 
to every one in the church. Above this recess 
is a moulded arch, carried upon columns with 
floriated capitals and moulded bases. The tran- 


septs and organ-chamber will form a feature in | 


{ 


gold. The acoustic properties of the building 
are said to be good. The new building is erected 
on the site of the old chapel. The plans and 
specifications were prepared by Mr. J. Kerridge, 
architect, Wisbeach ; and the building has been 


the design, being divided from the nave by | erected by Mr. H. Rands, of March, Cambs. 


moulded arches, with columns, floriated capitals, 
and corbels. The whole of the windows will be 
traceried. The roof is to be open-timbered and 


of peculiar design, forming as it were externally | 


a nave and aisles, but it is one span internally. 
The external facing of the church will be of 
shoddies, with Stourton yellow stone dressings, 
and the entire cost, inclusive of the land, will be | 
about 5,8001. Messrs. John Parker & Son are | 
the general contractors, and the architects are | 
Messrs. T. E. Murray and G. H. Thomas, | 
Liverpool. 

Hereford.—The Eign Brook (Congregational) 
Chapel has for some weeks past been in process | 
of demolition, to make room for a more commo- | 
dious structure, to be erected from designs pre- | 
pared by Mr. G. H. Haddon, of the firm of 
Haddon, Brothers, architects, Hereford and Great 
Malvern, at a cost of about 3,0001. The memo- 
rial stone of the new building has been laid by 
Alderman T. Rowley Hill, of Worcester. 

Bailif Bridge-—The foundation stone of a/} 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel has been laid | 
at Bailiff Bridge. The new chapel is being} 
erected from designs by Mr. T. W. Helliwell, of 
Brighouse. On the ground-floor is the school- 
room, 48 ft. by 36 ft., to accommodate 400 
children. Class-rooms are attached. A short 
internal flight of stairs connects the school with 
the chapel above. The chapel will be 59 ft. by 
36 ft., having couplet windows, and panelled and 
carved ceiling. At one end is a vestibule, com- 
municating by a broad stairway with the prin- 
cipal entrance. The children’s gallery is over 
this vestibule. Opposite is the pulpit or rostrum, 
placed at the back of the communion, which is 
ona raised platform, railed off on three sides. 
Accommodation will be provided for 400 persons. 
All the woodwork will be stained and varnished. 
The chapel wil] be lighted by gaseliers from the 
centre of the ceiling. There will be a hot-water 
apparatus for warming in winter. The works 
have now advanced to the sills of the windows. 
The following are the contractors : — Masons, 
Messrs. L. & W. Crowther; joiner, Mr. B. 
Marsden ; plumber, Mr. Jabez Wood ; plasterer, 
Mr. W. Firth; painters, Messrs. Hirst & Barra- 
clough ; slater, Mr. D. Smithies, all of Brighouse. 

Halifac. — The new Unitarian Chapel at 
Halifax has been opened. It has been erected 
on the site of the old one in Northgate-road. 
Mr. Davis was the architect. The total esti- 
mated cost of the building and fittings, not 
including the organ, which is not yet in the 
chapel, nor two memorial windows, given by 
Messrs. Edleston, and other two memorial 
windows, was 4,0001. 

Brighton.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of a new Protestant chapel for “ Bible Chris. 
tians,” who, however, repudiate all connexion 
with Chelsea ‘shakers.’ The “Bible Chris- 
tians”’ commenced their ministrationsin Brighton, 
in 1812 in a small chapel in Cavendish-street ; 
but of | ate years have carried them on in Upper 
Bedford-street. The site of the new chapel is at 
the south-west corner of Montague-place, situated 
in St. George’s-road, and facing the eastern end 
of Bristol-road. The building, which is being 

erected by Mr. John Fielder (of Chichester), 
from designs prepared by Mr. Thomas Lainson, 
architect (of Brighton), will be of red brick, 
with stone dressings for the doors and windows. 
The entrance will be covered by a porch, the 
corners on each side of which will be ornamented 


} 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mansfieldl.—The opening of new national 
schools and of a new organ in connexion with 
St. Peter’s Church, Mansfield, has taken place. 
The schools are in close proximity to the church, 
and they occupy a site which, together with a 


donation of 500I., has been given by the Duke of 
The accommodation afforded is for | 


Portland. 
350 ; namely, 200 infants and 150 girls, and the 
total cost of the works is estimated at from 
1,1007. to 1,2001. The necessary funds have 
been raised by voluntary contributions. The 
new organ has been erected at the cost of the 


|late Mr. Martin Furniss, one of the church. | 
The instrument, costing about 5401., | 


wardens. 
has been purchased of Messrs. Brindley & 
Foster, of Sheffield. It has about thirty stops. 

Tibberton.—The foundation-stone of a Churc 
of England national school, 
teacher, has been laid in this parish. 
building is to be erected on a site given by Mr. 


T. G. Smith, of Droitwich. The plan, designed | 


by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, architect, | gress of those branches of decorative horticel- 


is of a simple character. Mr. J. Smith, of 


Tibberton, is the builder. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Stafford.—At the termination of the last 
council meeting, the Mayor stated that Mr. 
Alderman Pochin had given him such instructions 
as would enable him to purchase, in the name of 
Mr. Pochin, a suitable site for the erection of a 
good public hall. There was a very eligible site 
in Crabbery-street, which would cost about 
1,5001., and Mr. Pochin, in his desire for the 
public good, would at his own cost purchase the 
site for the benefit of the town. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Pochin for his gere- 
rous offer, and it was understood that imme- 
diate steps would be taken for carrying out the 
object in view, as well as for widening Crabbery- 
street and enlarging the market-hall. 

Hastings and St. Leonards.—The St. Leonards 
Commissioners have disapproved of giving the 
projectors of a pier at St. Leonards another 
chance of carrying out their design. The Rev. 
J. Tottenham and others urged that the proposal 
to build another pier was not (like the Eversfield- 
parade Pier) a project of the inhabitants so much 
as of strangers; and the common sense of the 
Commissioners could see no propriety in en- 
couraging a speculation which was not locally 
popular. 








Napoleon Relics.—By the death of Miss Isa- 
bella Mather, of Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, in her 
eightieth year, an interesting and valuable col- 
lection of miniatures will be added to the Liver- 
pool Town Museum. About twenty-five years 
ago, when Louis Napoleon was in pecuniary 
difficulties, Mr. John Mather purchased from him 
or his creditors, through Mr. Joseph Mayer, a 
number of miniatures,—many of which were 
unique,—of the different members of his family, 
including the parents of Napoleon I., and of his 
most celebrated marshals. After Napoleon III. 
was declared Emperor he attempted to buy back 
the miniatures, but Mr. Mather declined to 





with a small turret. The general style of the 


with them, and by his will bequeathed them to 
the town on his sister’s demise. 





with house for) 
The | 








Books Received. 


The Garden. Conducted by W. Robinson, F.L.s 
author of “ Alpine Flowers for English Gar. 
dens.” London: 37, Southampton - street, 


Covent-garden, W.C. 


Tue first volume of the Garden has been recently 
completed. It contains not only a great variety 
of matter connected with the laying ont of 
gardens, and the principles by which the higher 
branches of horticultural work, in landscape or 
flower gardening, ought to be governed, but also 
many valuable hints, by various writers, ag to 
the most correct and successful methods of con. 
necting garden effects with those of architecture, 
Among the more prominent articles bearing im. 
mediately on the last-named subject are those 
containing discussions on the garden features of 
Versailles, and their successful blending with 
those of the adjacent palace, which are worthy 
of the serions study of architects who would 
wish the noble country mansions which they are 
erecting all over the kingdom to be fitly framed 
by judicious and harmonious surroundings. The 
articles on the great villas of the suburbs of 
Rome which arose during the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries, especially in connexion with 
the elaborately-designed garden features, are 
also well worthy of serious attention. Lastly, 
though not least_in importance, we would call to 
notico the essays (especially those of the editor) in 
which the merits, or, rather, demerits, of modern 
gardens, designed with a view to the bedding 
system, and their invariable adjunct of ribbon. 
bordering, varied only by geometrical masses of 
monotone colour, are treated of. The theories 


| so forcibly urged in this section of his art should 


be diligently studied by all who are interested 


| in those decorative features of horticulture which 
;come into immediate contact with our houses, 


large or small. The editor, as well as several 
of his best contributors assure us, and apparently 
with sufficiently good reason, that the higher 
branches of horticulture are still in their infancy, 


| though symptoms of a rapid advance are now 


setting in; and the object of the publication is 
evidently to guide that advance in a proper 
direction. We can cordially recommend the 
publication to those members of the architec. 
tural profession who are interested in the pro. 


ture which come more immediately in contact 
with the works of the architect ; and we cannot 
close this brief notice without calling attention 
toa life of John Claudius Loudon, commenced 
in the present volume, which promises to be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. He was 
undoubtedly the hero of British horticulture, 
and in other ways a very remarkable man. It 
will be recollected by many of our professional 
readers, that he was the founder of the Architec- 
tural Magazine, which was the first publication 
of importance devoted exclusively to the pur- 
suits of that profession for the use of which 
the Builder was subsequently established, and 
it is admitted on all hands, that Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine had, during the time of 
its publication, a marked influence on the pro- 
gress of English architecture. 





The Architects’ Text-book of Useful Information 
for Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, §c. By 
Freperick Rocrrs, Architect. London: 
Sprigg. 

In the compass of 140 small pages, Mr. Rogers 

has booked a variety of information which will be 

found useful by students, especially as leading 
them to look farther elsewhere ; and Mr. Francis 

Campin adds a Treatise on Civil Engineering, 

occupying 125 pages, which speaks briefly but 

ably of waterworks, railways, canals, and 80 

forth. ‘ 
Books of this kind require very careful editing. 

In the architectural portion (to illustrate the ob- 

servation), speaking of crushing weights, it is said 

of limestone,—“ Upon three inch cubes {which, 
by the way, may mean either of two things] of 

Anglesea limestone, in four experiments, the 

average crushing weight was 7,579 Ib. per square 

foot.” Provokingly diverse as the published 
accounts of experiments on stone and other m4- 
terials are, all who know anything about the 
matter see that the above statement must be 
erroneous. Very soon after the author writes, 

“the weight required to crush this limestone 18 

471'15 tons per square foot,” and the reader gets 

satisfied that for per square “foot” in the 

statement, per square inch must have bee? 
meant 
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Miscellanea, 


of new Chime Clock and Bells at 
Walsden.—The new chime clock, which is now 
completed and fixed in the tower of St. Peter’s 
Church, Walsden, near Todmorden, has been set 
in motion, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Manchester, the vicar, churchwardens, and a 
targe number of the inhabitants. The clock has 
been manufactured by Messrs. Gillett & Bland, 
steam clock factory, Croydon, and strikes the 
hours upon the tenor bell of 12 ewt., which can 
be heard for miles round, and chimes the four 
quarters on four other bells similar to those at 
the Westminster Palace and St. Mary’s, Cam. 
bridge. The time is shown upon two dials, each 
5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, the raised figures and 
minutes being gilt. The clock-frame is made of 
cast iron, on an improved horizontal plan, the 
advantage of which is that any single wheel can 
be removed at pleasure, without disturbing any 
of the other parts. It has a gravity escapement, 
and a compensated pendulum. The clock, in- 
cluding all the works, weighs over 1 ton, and is 
6 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. wide, and 3 ft. high. The 
hammer for striking the hours also weighs 
4 cwt. Messrs. Gillett & Bland are now making 
the great clock for Bradford Town-hall to strike 
on a bell of 4 tons, and also a carillon machine, 
on their patented system, to play fourteen tunes 
on thirteen bells, weighing altogether about 
17 tons, which will cost about 5,000/. 


Building Societies’ Disabilities.—Among 
the “ slanghtered innocents” of the late session, | 
the Building Societies Bill was one which de- 
served a better fate. Its principal object was to 
consolidate the law of benefit building societies, 
@ measure the necessity of which has long been 
apparent. The Law Magazine, referring to it, 
says,—First, the power to borrow must be | 
granted, defined, and limited ; and the directors 
and managers of these societies relieved from 
the heavy responsibility many of them have in- 
curred in this respect. Second, provision must 
be made for the realisation of the properties of 
these societies, in the event of winding-up, by a | 
method less ruinously costly than the compulsory 
process of the Court of Chancery. Third, the 
scheme of legislation must be adapted to the 
present state of the law with regard to friendly 
societies, and to those more enlightened modern 
views which tend to simplify the incorporation 
of societies, and to sweep away the cumbrous | 
machinery of trusteeship. Few persons are aware | 
of the extent of the transactions of these societies. | 
The amount annually distributed by them in the | 
form of advances for building may be measured | 
by tens of millions of pounds. 


Closing of Holland-street, Blackfriars.— 
The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany have closed that part of Holland-street 
which passes under the Blackfriars passenger 
station, between Blackfriars-road and Green- 
walk; and the carriage traffic to and from) 








| 


Town .—Mr. A’ Aird, of the firm of 
J. & A. Aird, of Berlin, engineers, writes under 
date of the 16th ult., to Mr. J. J. Mechi :— 
“ About twelve years since the Prussian Govern- 
ment sent over a Commission to England to 
report on sewage works, and somewhat later 
Geheim-rath Wiche prepared a detailed project 
for the town of Danzig (population 100,000), 
including a proposition to utilise the sewage 
water on the waste lands by the seaside at 
Neufahrwasser, two miles from Danzig. We 
have carried out the works, and the same have 
been in operation during the past twelve months. 
The Government made the house connexions 
compulsory, so that the sewage water is un- 
usually strong. We have also undertaken the 
pumping, flushing, and maintenance for a term 
of thirty years, the municipality granting us as 
compensation the sewage water and possession 
of 2,000 acres of land forthe same period. This 
land was partly forest, but chiefly a sandy 
desert, in which nothing could grow. We have 


this year planted and irrigated rather over 100 


acres, with really marvellous results,—since May 
five crops of rye grass; potatoes and beetroot 
of enormous size.” 


Paper Wheels for Railway Carriages.— 
The contemplated introduction of paper wheels 
for railway carriages is again spoken of, this 


| time in the Philadelphia Ledger. Jt is stated 


that a Connecticut railroad is about to make a 
trial of the so-called paper car-wheels under the 
forward truck of their locomotives. These 
wheels are costly, but run safely and easily. 
They have been known for some time to car- 
builders, but their introduction into general use 
has been prevented by the expense :— 

** Sheets of common straw paper are forced into a com- 
pact mass by a pressure of 350 tons, The mass of paper 
is turned perfectly round, and by a pressure of 25 tons a 
hub is forced into a hole in the centre. This paper 
wheel, by a pressure of 250 tons, is next forced into a steel 
tyre, with a quarter of an inch bevel upon its inner edge. 

wo circular iron plates are then bolted on to the tyre to 
keep the paper filling in place. By this arrangement the 
steel tyre rests upon the paper only, and partakes of its 
elasticity. It is claimed that these wheels wear longer 
than those of any other description, injure the trucks 
less, and run with less noise.” 


Death of the Clerk to Metropolitan Board 
of Works.— Mr. John Pollard, who has for some 
years served the public as clerk to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, died on Wednesday in 
last week. For several months past the deceased 
gentleman had suffered severely from diabetes, 


| and the Board, in consideration of the state of 


his health, allowed him a long respite from the 
performance of his duties. In 1836 he was 
appointed an assistant clerk to the Westminster 
Commissioners of Sewers, and he held that posi- 
tion under successive Sewers Commissions and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works until 1859. 
In that year Mr. Woolrych, one of the present 
magistrates at Westminster Police-court, re- 
signed the office of clerk to the Board, when 


Mr. Pollard, as the senior officer, was appointed | 


in his stead. The deceased was in his 57th year 


Blackfriars-road, from the east side of the rail-| at the time of his death. We understand that 
way in |Holland-street, is now diverted along | the office filled by Mr. Pollard was worth 1,0001. 
Green-walk and Sonthwark-street into Black-/ per anumm. Mr. J. E. Wakefield has acted as 
friars-road. The pedestrian traffic between the | clerk to the Board during the illness of his chief. 


two points is, however, to a certain extent 
retained, the railway company having con- 
structed a subway, which is reached by descend- 


A Cottage Hospital for Paulton.— A cottage 


ing flights of steps in Blackfriars-road and the | the ceremony being preceded by divine service 
Holland-street and Green-walk junction. The | at the parish church, and a sermon by Lord 
subway is lighted with gas. There are iron | Hervey, bishop of the diocese. The want of a 
gates at each en@ which will be closed between | cottage hospital has long been felt in the district, 
eight o’clock p.m. and five o’clock a.m., the foot- | which has a population of 10,000 persons within 
passenger traffic being thus diverted round along | a radius of a mile anda half, and including as it 


Southwark-street and Green-walk into Holland- 
street. 
their goods station under the railway level an 
area of about 1,500 square yards, or nearly one- 
third of an acre in extent, in consideration of 


does extensive collieries, the workers at which 


The railway company thus absorb into|are liable to many dangers and accidents. 


Hitherto the patients have had to be conveyed to 
the Bath United Hospital, a distance of nine or 
ten miles. A house in Paulton, standing ina field, 


which they have converted Green-walk, between | and well adapted for the purpose, has been 


Holland-street and Southwark-street, into a 
thoroughfare for carriage traffic twenty yards 
wide. 

Brick-kilns.—In the design of Mr. A. Batche- 
lar, of Brockham, Surrey, for improved kilns for 


taken and fitted up as a cottage hospital. 
The institution will be open to all cases of acci- 
dent and illness, except those of a contagious 
character. Patients who are in a position to do 
so will be expected to contribute to their main- 
tenance while within its walls, where clothing 


burning bricks, pottery, and lime, a series of | and all necessaries will be provided for them. 


four distinct kilns are so arranged round one 
common furnace as to allow of three of them 


New Memorial Brass in 


Exeter College 
being worked in rotation for drying, burning, | Chapel, Oxford.—We learn from the Ozford 
and cooling, while the fourth is in reserve, |Jowrnal that a memorial brass has just been 


emptying and refilling. The kilns save, accord- 
ing to the inventor, from four to five cwts. of 
coal per thousand bricks, and reduce the ordinary 
time of burning from ninety-six to forty hours, 
this result being obtained by utilising all the 
waste heat given off from the Semiay bricks. 








placed in the chapel of Exeter College, in 
memory of Arthur Looman Burleigh, late Com. 
moner of the College, and of Cotham, near 
Bristol, where he died in May last. The work 
was done at the expense of the deceased’s 
Undergradute friends. 


| Britain, has already been done. 
hospital has been opened at Paulton, in Somerset, | been further enriched by the introduction, in the 


——— 


South London Museum. — A 
meeting of the inhabitants of South London hag 
been held for the purpose of establishing a 
“South London Museum and Free Library.” 
The chair was taken by Mr. F. J. Clements. It 
was stated that a committee, which had been 
formed of influential people in South London, 
had obtained a site for the proposed museum 
where the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Newington-butts, which is, with the church, to 
be swept away, now stands. The cost of the 
proposed building would be between 30,000/. and 
40,0001., and it was proposed to open it in two 
years. It was resolved “That the gentlemen 
present at this meeting are hereby formed intoa 
committee, with power to add to their number, 
and that those who are supposed to be favourable 
to the project be invited to join.” 


Royal Architectural Museum.—A mem- 
ber of the Council (Mr. William Brindley) has 
arranged to deliver aseries of Practical Explana- 
tions of the Architectural Ornament Casts in the 
Museum, with a view of increasing its useful- 
ness and benefiting art-workmen and others in- 
terested, on four Saturday afternoons, to com. 
mence at a quarter past three, p.m. Admission 
free. Workmen will be welcome in their work. 
ing clothes (the council say), but will best con. 
sult their own dignity by putting on a decent 
coat. The course will run :—“ Saturday, Nov. 2, 
Greek, Roman, Romanesque, and Byzantine ; 
Nov. 9, Norman, Early French, and Transitional 
to Early English (First-pointed) ; Nov. 16, Early 
English and Early Decorated (Early First and 
Second, or Middle-pointed) ; Nov. 23, Decorated 
and Perpendicular (Second or Middle and Third- 
pointed).” 


Public Baths and Washhouses in Hack- 
ney.—A public meeting has been held in the 
townhall, Hackney, to consider the expediency 
of adopting the Public Bath and Washhouses 
Act of 1846. Mr. John Kelday occupied the 
chair. Mr. John Holms, M.P., was present, and 
a letter of apology was read from Mr. C. Reed, 
M.P. Mr. Runtz moved the first resolution, 
to the effect that the meeting, acting upon a re- 
solution passed at a meeting of the vestry held 
on the Sth of April, considered that, as the 
question had been before the Parliamentary 
committee of the vestry for six months, the 
time had arrived for the ratepayers to take 
action in the matter. Mr. Johnson moved an 
amendment practically annulling the resolution, 
and, after a discussion carried on amid some im. 
patience on the part of the meeting, the resolu- 
tion was carried. 


The Church Institute, Leeds.—The large 
lecture-hall has been decorated throughout by 
Messrs. Powell, Brothers, of Leeds, under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Adams & 
Kelly, of the same town. The wall decorations 
consist of a dull green dado, powdered with 
pomegranate in white and gold. Above thisis an 
lalternate treatment of the rose and the lily, 
| whilst above this again the walls are lined out 
|in courses of ornamental bricks on a greenish 
| grey ground. It is also intended to have sub- 
| jects from church history painted in all the wall 
panels; one, the landing of St. Augustine in 
The hall has 











east window, of stained and painted glass by the 
same firm who did the wall paintings. 


The New Pumping Station at Pimlico.— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have accepted 
two tenders from Mr. Webster, the contractor, 
who completed the Sewage Pumping Stations 
Nos. 1 and 2 at Crossness and Abbey Mills—the 
first, for the erection of the No. 3, or Western 
(Sewage) Pumping Station at the Grosvenor 
Basin, Pimlico; and the second, for supplying 
and fitting it up with engines, gear, and all re- 
quisites. The competitors were numerous, and 
there was a marked difference in the estimates, 
the accepted ones being respectively—for the 
buildings, 126,9501., against 135,9501. (highest) ; 
while for the engines, &c., Mr. Webster’s tender 
was 56,7891., against 98,0381. (highest), and 
55,8401. (lowest). Preparation is being made 
for the immediate commencement of the work. 


Statue of Sir Robert Peel.—Mr. Theed 
has completed the colossal statue of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, which he was commissioned to 
execute for Huddersfield. It is executed in 
white marble, and represents the deceased 
statesman in his official robes as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, bearing a roll of parchment in 





his hand and addressing the Senate. 
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Great Extension of the Liverpool Dock 
Accommodation. — An elaborate report by 
Mr. Lyster, the engineer to the Liverpool Dock 
Board, is being circulated largely among the 
commercial associations of the port, and the 
proceedings of the special committee appointed 
to bring the matter to this bearing have been 
confirmed by the Board. Notice has been given 
by Mr. Forwood of his intention to move that 
the plans be included in the Bill to be promoted 
in the ensuing session of Parliament. The engi- 
neer states that the scheme in its entirety would 
take twelve or thirteen years to complete, if all 
taken in hand at once. The Dock Board, how- 
ever, have the report still to consider and decide 
mpon. 

Old House at Putney.—Messrs. Adamson & 
Sons inform us that they are about to pull down 
a house in the High-street, Putney, known as 
Essex House, which was built in the year 1596, 
no doubt for the Earl of Essex. There are 


some very old plastered ceilings (of that date), | 


with the royal arms of England and the initials 
of Queen Elizabeth upon them, and that queen 
is supposed to have passed some time at this 
house. They say that if any architect or other 
person interested in relics of the past wish to see 
the old house before it is pulled down, they will 
be happy to enable him to do so on application 
to their office in the High-street. 


The Dock Excavations at Chatham.— 
During the excavations for the lange docks and 
basin at St. Mary’s Island, for the extension of 
Chatham Dockyard, from time to time the re- 
mains of large numbers of Frenchmen have been 
discovered who died during the time they were 
detained here as prisoners from the Peninsular 
war. The remains have been re-interred in 
Selected ground, and a handsome monument is 
to be erected to mark the spot. The monument 
will be some 20 ft. or 30 ft. high, the base of it 
being very massive; it will be made of white and 
red polished marble, granite, and Portland stone, 
some of it being carved. The work is being 
executed in St. Mary’s Prison. 


Church Building on the Yorkshire Wolds. | 


The vicar and churchwardens of Weaverthorpe, 
as representatives of the inhabitants of one of 
the most populous villages of the Yorkshire 
Wolds have presented Sir Tatton Sykes with a 
silver trowel, with ivory handle, beautifully | 
carved; ivory mallet inlaid with silver; and 
other marks of the appreciation in which his 
work of church building and church restoration 
is held. Sir Tatton Sykes has, during the last 
few years, built and endowed a church at Thixen- 
dale, built a new church at Fimber, restored the | 
church at Weaverthorpe, built a new church at! 
Helperthorpe, and is now rebuilding the churches 


under the Adulteration Act.— 
A committee of the Whitechapel District Board 
of Works have been considering the question of 
appointing an analyst under the new Act, and 
have recommended that neighbouring Boards 
should be first of all written to, to know whether 
they would be willing to co-operate in the ap- 
pointment of an officer conjointly. It was also 
resolved to make inquiries as to what the ser- 
vices of a competent analyst would cost. It thus 
appears that not much work is expected from a 
district analyst, which seems to mean that the 
Act will shortly be shelved altogether. 


The Institution of Civil .—The 
fifty-sixth session of the members of this body 
will be commenced on Tuesday, the 12th of 
November. During the recess the premises 
‘occupied by the Institution in Great Geonge- 
' street, Westminster, have been elaborately de- 
‘corated, especially the theatre, and additions 
| have been made to the library. 


| New Church for Oxford.—According to 

the Church Herald, a large and handsome church 

is to be shortly erected in the parish of Cowley 
| St. John, Oxford, to the memory of Dr. Longley, 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who was at 
one time curate of Cowley. A site has been 
secured, and it is proposed to erect the edifice at 
a cost of 20,0001. 


| Fire at the Post-Office.—<A fire was said to 
have broken out a few days agoin the new Post. 
Office buildings in course of construction at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. Although the rumour proved 
true, the fire wasearly discovered, and the flames, 
which were confined to a few shavings and 
beams, were extinguished ere a Fire Brigade 
engine arrived. 


Society of Biblical . — The 
session will be opened on Tuesday, the 5th of 
November, when several papers will be read, 
including ‘‘On an Assyrian Prayer,” and “ On 
the Religious Beliefs of the Assyrians,’ by 
Mr. Fox Talbot; and “On the Tomb of Jacob 
| at Shechem,” by Professor Donaldson. 


Opening of a Russo-Greek Church.—The 
very unusual circumstance of the opening of a 
Russo-Greek Church in England, with an 
Englishman as the priest, took place on Wednes. 
day in last week in Wolverhampton. 


A Use for the Pyramids at last.—The 





|Khedive of Egypt, with the spirit of a true 


utilitarian, has commanded a French engineer 
to convert the tops of the Pyramids into light- 


| houses for the benefit of the Nile sailors! 


Institution of Suarveyors.—The first ordi- 
nary general meeting of the session will be held 
on Monday, November 11th, when the president, 


at Lutton and Kirby-Grindalyth, all on the | fr, Edward Norton Clifton, will open the session 


Wolds. 


Baths on the Thames.—The Chelsea Vestry | 


have received from Capt. Roberts, C.E.; a letter 
stating he has made application to the Metro- 
politan Board for a concession of the foreshore 
within the area required for the Chelsea Embank- 


ment as a site for public baths, soliciting the | 
vestry’s moral support and an assurance that no | 


with an address. 


New Mansion for Lord Lorne.—It is said 
to be the intention of the Marquis of Lorne to 
build a new mansion at Macharioch, in Kintyre, 
larger and more substantial than the present 
one. 


Truth in Hyperbole.——“See Naples and 


assessment shall be made upon the property or | “ie,” says an Italian proverb. “ I saw it,” says 


building. The site would not interfere with the 
subway or the outfall sewer. The capital for 
the undertaking, and Mr. Webster, the con- | 
tractor, were ready, he said, to carry out the | 
works. The vestry took no action. 
_ The Maidstone Public Gardens.— An 
interesting ceremony has taken place at Chil- | 
lington House; Mr. Edward Hoar, on behalf of | 


an American traveller,—“ I saw it and survived ; 
but it was a narrow squeak, for the stench of it 
nearly killed me.” 


The Southam Dock Company’s 


prom, 
| Offices. —The new building which we called of 


stone is, we find, faced with the Exbury white 
bricks, made by Messrs. Charles Hooper & Co. . 


The Female School of Art.—The exhibi- 


Mr. Julius Brenchley, having formally presented tion of students’ drawings will be open at 
to the mayor and corporation of Maidstone, a | 43, Queen-square, this Friday (November Ist), 


deed conveying to them, in trust for the public 
of Maidstone, the gardens at the rear of the 
Museum building, purchased by and laid out at 
the sole cost of Mr. Brenchley. 


The Biggs’ Memorial, Leicester.—The 
first stone for the Biggs’ Memorial, comprising 
the pedestal for the reception of the statue in the 
Welford-place has been laid in the presence of 
numerous spectators, by the honorary secretary, 
under the direction of Mr. John Firn, of 
Leicester, stonemason, under whose superin- 
tendence is placed the fixing of the pedestal and 
statue. Money having been deposited on the 
stone by ‘the honorary secretary, the workmen 
ergaged were regaled with refreshments. 


The Great Bell for 


French guns are to be used for this and the 
work has been commenced. 


, morning and evening, and on Saturday morning. 


For schools, St. Peter’s Park, Paddington, Messrs, 
Vigers & Phillpot, architects:— 


Aitchison & Walker ............... £1,198 0 0 
Cee... icssahinharncenensaeanninanens 1,128 0 0 
Gregory, Brothers ..........0..00008 1,000 0 0 
Dove; Brother... cccscsvisessesessees 65 0 0 
BROED... anprdaseschsooesenenainenmpoensevions 1,062 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .............0000 1,0% 0 0 
Temple & Foster .................... 1,024 0 0 
CRANE sncities Sisacstainsinasenercssiins 000 
Thompson & Smith (accepted)... 893 0 0 





For oak fittings to retail portion of Messrs. Fulton & 
i i Messrs. Wm, & J, T, 











Sons’ new Reading. z 
oS Quantities supplied a a 
CPPOI ....cceeeeeee eeveeee teeeveesevens 0 
Woodruife biecowensnse wecccccseccecseseeses 682 0 0 
TOMB 000 cveccees acne evesnncepeseguesceses . 542 00 
Barnicoat ..........00 pombteneseescsvesees 548 0 0 
PRR oes o0sasncnsscnccscoscocensecens 642 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker (accepted) 40 0 «0 
For alterations and repairs to Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Sutton-street, Commercial-road, London, Messrs, 
Thos, & Wm. Stone, architects :— 
Langmead * . £27 0 0 
GOOTIIBM... ccs cescoreescoconsnessonrseosese 219 0 0 
IMINOIEE: aoscnsarexeneveaqnensapneasnonine 217 0 0 
Pettigrew & Moyes.............c0000000 196 0 0 








Kensington, for the West London Commercial Bank ; 
BONE, <ackassccecobvecassdaavanenetnabunsbnnss = 0 0 
Stimpson & CoO. rrccecccsecssessessences 00 
TITIIIIT 10 cancddenadeccapiindbeouiimnenredtnt 674.9 0 
Se, ae 
Knight (accepted) .........seeeeeeee 62410 8 
For proposed new public el t hools in 





Great 
Hunter-street, Southwark, for the London School Board, 
Mr. F. W. Roper, architect, Quantities supplied by 
AL. Pah po 


z 
> 
5 










Bowell & Boas « ..cccccccesccsssesee sees £8,583 0 0 
Thorn & Co. .....000 wes ae eS 
Shepherd 8,386 0 0 
Wil & 8on . 8,380 0 0 
Dove, Brothers . 8275 0 0 
Conder........ . 8,248 0 0 
Hill & Sons . 8240 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & . 8,170 0 0 
} i eee 8,071 0 0 
Newman & Mann . 7,996 0 0 
| a . 7,931 0 0 
Marsland & Sons 7,900 0 0 
J. & F, Coleman . 7,350 0 0 
ig eile) AS .. 7,660 0 0 
Peery, Brothers: ....0.1.crcvevsscneee 7,591 0 0 
Roberts, Brothers .........00:.00008 7,404 0 0 
SII schnntenicieioedigibineepsaiatencomanecate 7,493 0 0 
BR Te ID Dovcaccsrsecsanssvsancscter 7,400 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .............0..0000 7,193 0 0 


For new schools, Johnaon-street, Stepney, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. Roger Smith, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Thos, M. Rickman :— 


BNE te FE: snccingeneitnbbeteoesansuns £12,700 0 0 
eS ee OO Sareea 12,693 0 0 
Williams & Som ...........ccc0ccee0s 12,690 0 0 
Newman & Mann .................- i: 0 0 
Dhowey Brothels i. .ccccveccseosseceee 12,475 7 6 
EC Ee 1,794 0 0 
EINE sasico-i iecdsiccsauatianteadanennanes 11,753 0 0 
Hobson (accepted) ............... 11,650 0 0 





For sewerage works at Southborough, Kent. Mr. 
William Henry Wright, engineer. nag supplied ;— 


SEPENONL divcvasucsdedeatntceveysussaapeonass 4,367 656 6 
I ois cceneicccctantabiatanerebinsih 4,713 17 0 
Pollard & Goldsmith ............... 4,575 0 0 
I Sine cgintksskendcksunbitaceses 4,375 0 0 

NII 4. acicincausiimanianpiaaenia 4,200 0 0 
Punnett & Son ........,....00+++ oo eee oe 
Blackmore & Howard (accepted) 3,091 0 0 





For the erection of warehouse and buildings on the 
Holborn Viaduct and Snow-hill. Quantities by Mr. W. 


Birdseye. Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects :— 

rowne & Robinson............... £32,176 0 0 
OD Scars séueneavinivkencsimpeonveerone 32,050 0 0 
Myers 3,861 0 0 
BAPE GCINO . cdncsasrengvnnensianeiones 988 0 0 
REDD cacovsinevsnsseosemsivines sus cceves 29,787 0 0 
PA i iccenictindinnebiascwaviiotsiabial 300 0 0 
OOO nd. «<tnabhetaeuintgentniabeuen 23,408 0 0 





For alterations to the “Lord Hill,” Bayswater, for 
r. Gaseoyne. Mr, Cotton, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 

Kelly, Brothers ...........0«0 
Capps & Sanders. 








0 
0 
0 
0 


APPT OREO RCE ER Ene aeeenaetoee 





For peer rebuilding 72, Ludgate-hill, for Messrs, 


Will 








Gabriel. Mr, W. E jams, architect ;— 
Killby ... .. £1,097 0 0 
Jacobs ..... 1,045 0 0 
Eaton & Chapma: 1,020 0 0 
995 0 0 





TENDERS 


For the erection of a warehouse, Well-street, Crippl 
gate, for Mr. W. Williams. Mr. N.S, Joseph, architect, 
—< by Mr. T. T. Green :— ‘i 











i PONS tei censilocteapihonsen ++» £4,290 0 0 
Langmead & Way ........... «0. 4,197 0 0 
SE Ee Se 4,090 0 0 
RR Be Bio occccccvesetsiesctaceness 020 0 0 
MII cdeascpcikadook covchdiactenses ey 3,993 0 0 
Browne & R bi 3,900 0 0 
PIU S iccicensilbaceditiesudetnenihbinns 3,947 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ...........0000000.. 3,919 0 0 
Peery, Brotherw® .......:csécccceosscs & 0 0 
Henshaw & C0,..........0cssssseseeeee 3,787 0 0 
TES: BG . 3,742 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 3,645 0 0 





For building ten cottages at Wimbledon, for Mr. Thos, 
Lyon. Mr. J. Comfort, architect:— 
West (accepted) ...,.....000 sseesess £1,850. 0. 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. M—F. H. H.—M. D.—H. C.—H.—F. J. W.-K. J TJ. SE 
—W. ©. T.—C.—H. 8.—B. A—G. & M.—T. W. W.—G. T. G=— 
J. H. H—. B—H. & Co—S. T-W—L 8—8. B-—E G.— 
R. A. DJ. B.—J. W.-C. C.—E. T.—A. B, Simen.— 
Architect and Subscriber.—Old Architect.—Colonel P.—H. 8.—A 
Subseriber,—W) 8.—HL F.—A. L. B.-—J. B. C—H.N. H.-R. M— 
WwW. . W.—T. L.—-C.—A. Mr. 8S. A-—W. BOA. AN 
R. P.—T. W. G.—W. C. C.—G. W.—R. F. (if for his master's work, 
**‘an architect's pupil who has paid a handsome premium” may very 
rightly expect pencils to be provided for his use).—J. B. C. (yes, to 
both questions)—H. B,, M.D. (next week).—@. A, (thanks)— 
* Education in Scotland " (in type).—A Victimised Builder (in type). 
** Craft and Architect ” (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &¢., must be accompanied: 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily foc. 


publication. 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read t# 








public mectings, rests of course with the authors. 
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Bath and other Building Stones of Best | © 

slity.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. 

en and Stone Merchants. 

ist of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 

Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilte.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & arr ere and Marble 
Merchants, and 





ery 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
—— Rainwater Goods, and General Castings. 
& G.’s special Red Ridge Tiles. Drawings 
pat prices upon application. Offices and Show- 
rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, 
London, E.C. Agents for sale of Whitland Abbey 
Green Slates in town and country.—{ Apvr. } 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, §.W., with . and 
punctuality. Plans Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. | 

Buenos Ayres Government Certificate.— 
Translation: — We, the undersigned, at the 
request of Messrs. Jas. C. Thompson & Oo., 
certify that the Iron Safes of Messrs. Chubb & 
Son, London, of which these gentlemen are 
agents, were exposed for several hours to the 
fire that took place in the Offices of the National 
Government on the evening of the 26th instant ; 
that in our presence they were easily opened 
with their respective keys; that the moneys and 
important documents they contained were found 
in perfect order ; and that these Safes are now in 
use in the National Treasury Office.—Buenos 
Ayres, July 31, 1867. (Signed) 

J.M. Draco, Treasurer of the 
National Government. 

Jose Tomas Roo. 

Juan M. ALVAREZ. 

A true copy—A. M. BE xt. 

A large assortment of these SAFES may be 
inspected, and lists of prices obtained, at 
CHUBB & SON’S, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
London; 68, COross-street, Manchester; 28, 
Lord-street, Liverpool ; and Horsley-fields, Wol- 
verhampton pln a ] 











J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 


WORKS :—FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on ‘‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Established 1) 








COMPANY. 
No. 1, Old a 80,00 B.C. Ko, and 16 and 17, Pallamall, 8. 
Capital, 1,600, D’ 
aus HO HOLLAND, Superintendent. — 





(oun TY FIRE “OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
STREET, and 14, eae 4 LONDON. 

The County Fire Office was established in 2 Se ree 

principle that the interests of its Policy-holders and its own should be 

identical. .A system of strict economy and caution has enabled the 


Name and Residence of Insured, 
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ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others a really good 
SET of MODELS for BUiLbEws Books a BLE ENTRY. to 
which was awarded the cftered in "Fhe Builder” ot No. 1,180, and 
which has been odopna’'t by many large firms. A a 
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ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, OE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25, Wal 
LATIONS, DESIGNS, and “gy Ss AEs! prepared 
IRON eee ONS, GASWORKS, &c. 
SURVEYIN Professional assistance generally. 








ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and iThustested editios ao Th The Dwe! of the Labouring 
Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. tL clean of “Home 
"and “The Ph: Labouring Classes ” 


To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the 


Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s, Also | tions in 
Designs for Cottages, Specifications, &. 


numbered on sheet, with 





LONGMANS’ TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, in small #vo. price 3a. 6d. cloth, 
N the STRENGTH of METEELETE 
and STRUCTURES: the Strength of Materials 
on their Ss and — 


and on the materials of wack 
By JOHN ANDERSO 

Buperintendent of Machinery to the War 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





are composed. 
, C.E. LL.D. F.B.8.E. 
‘ar Department, Woolwich, 
TOW. 





Just published, crown 4to. eloth, 254. 
A TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION 
and OPERATION of WOOD - WORKING oe 
meena ema of the Origin and Progress of the Manufacture of 
Machinery. oe by numerous thy | 
ovine the modern practi 
France, and America. ” By J. pichan Mechanical rey wt, 
London; E. & F. N, 8PON, 48, Charing-cross, 








New Work by Sir M. Digby Wyatt. Immediately, in post 4to. wi 
100 — of the Author's Sketches, price Two mete: 


"N ARCHITECTS NOTE-BOOK in 


SPAIN, principally illustrating the Domestic Architecture of | 


that Country 
By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A. 
Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cam 
Containing a series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in ~agl 
1869, from subjects as novel in character as 


meer by eating apparnn the f — 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, or 
OTHER PLANS and DRAWINGS, PREPARED and "Btohed 
or Coloured in the first style. Terms strictly moderate. Also, 
— —_— VASGISTANCE, 


Address, T. I ah oy c. 
O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AGENTS, 


METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS DRAWINGS PREPARED 
| from ROUGH SKETOHES, or Instructions for Buildings, or Altera- 
any style ; also Wrought Metal Work designed in Mediwval and 
Jtalian Styles ; Details, Bee ene &c, on Moderate Terms — 
Address, A ARCHITECT, 8, Sherborne-street, Blandford-square, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHE 
tion for rel 


RAW INGS of every descri 
PARED, COPIED, or 
Address, 


ings o1 
wwe on ‘melanas on a Ay prepared. — 
A. B. 1, Boscobel-cardens, Regent's Park, N. W. 








HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ESIGN $ “PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLIN ES COLOU REDin first-ratestyle. PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effectively drawn, and etched, or tinted. TERMS MODE- 
BATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


AW. — A CONVEYANCER, of many 
years’ experience, is prepared to DRAW CONVEYANCES and 
PREPARE MORTGAGES, at a percentage on the amount to be 








| agreed on, instead of usual yt urchasers _ find this a 
| great saving. —Address, LEX, Vigo-street, 


OUSES of LORDS and COMMONS.— 





| Seeten ae 1873.—The New Standing Orders relative to Private 
| Bills are now read: 


y, and will be delivered post-free. Price 5s. 
WATERLUW. & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, Westuniuster. 





O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 


PRIVATE BILLS, i Stamding Orders for the ensuing 
Drawing Paper, and every 





history of architeeture in that country. Reproduced in absolut 
aes facsimile. Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical | 
otices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of interest 
— he Mn ten - _ pos may — for illustration. 
Subseribers lor copies may be di to the Secretary of 
the AUTOTYPE me FINE ART COMPANY (Limited), 36, Rathbone- 
w. 








co plates, imperial sewed, 21s. 
aie oy cot of the SIX PERIODS 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. No 2. 
By EDMUND SHARPE, MA. P.LBA. 
Londen: E & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





TP HE SEVEN. “PERIODS « oe CHURCH 


ARCHITECTURE, 
~ erty SHARPE, M.A. F.LB.A 
FP. N. SPON, 4, Charing-cross. 


TH ART-JOURNAL for November (price 


) contains the following 5 w ENGRAVINGS ;— 
NOV ITlATE MENDICANTS, RELA. 
IL PRINCE HENRY, POLNS, —vy PALSTAPE, after W. Q 


Orehardson, A.B. A. 
- THE SISTER'S CHARGE, after Fontana. 
Literary Contributions :—Early Irish Art, ov John Piggott, Jun. 
F.S8.A.; Art-Inroads on ee oe ae Simmonds ; 
and its Environs, ilb 1 Exhilitions—Li 
Autumm Exhibition of Pictures, the Manchester Royal Lustitution, 
and the ne og, Fine Arts Association ; Flaxman as a Designer (con- 
clusion), Se ae . Teniswood, F.S.A. illustrated ; Visits to Private 
Collection of David Price, Esq. Anne-street ; 
The Museums of England— Norwich Museum, by Liewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. illustrated ; &c. 

Also with November Nam ‘er is lished the seventh portion 
of the ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1872, by George Wallis, Keeper of the Art-Co! 
tions, South K: 

*,* The Volume for 1872 will be ready early in December, price 
Sls. 6d. bound in cloth, 
LONDON : VIRTUE & CO. IVY LANE; and all Booksellers. 


WEALES RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
New Thine, ready this — 
12mo. with cloth limp, price ls. 6d. 


(pomage 2) 
I Keer and QUARRYING: a First 


Book of. With the Sciences connected therewith. For use 
ools and Self-Instruction. By J. H. COLLINS, F.G 8, 


With » copioes index and @ 
following is selection from this Series. 
ARCHITECTURE. Orders of, by W. H LEEDS. 12mo, loth 


2d.). 
ARCHIT Rg ry of, by T. TALBOT BURY. 12mo, cloth 


=~ mt L). 
RE, Principles of Design, by E. L. GARBETT. 
lame on limp. 2s, (postage 
VITRUVIUS'S SRORIEROSUER, by J. GWILT. Plates 12mo. 


akeage bane ae of oe at mh the 
EARL of ABERDE. 


ERECTION of DWELLING. ous oy Speciation 
egg ae gg ame &e. ~_— 12mo, = 
lim: postage 3d.) 
QUANT and a by C. A BEATON. 12mo. 

dah limp. nee 6d. SA, tpotnge Oe) 
ERS’ mage we 4 PRICE - ~ ota by G. RK 
BURNELL. 12mo. cloth limp. 

*,* Complete Lists of WEALES: RUDIM TARY SERIES (now 
comprising more than 250 Volumes) forwarded post-free on 

London : LOCKWOOD & OO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, EC, 




















O SCIENTIFIC LITERARY MEN.— 


_ WRITERS of recognised merit conversant with Engineering, 
Archi ics, &c. and their literature, competent to read 


fei mathe bok, pom vty Aone + raged hedhen yyphed 
&c. to o. M. care of Mr. Everett, 
street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
‘ ‘ F GREE N, 
ae and Beg ares, 
its that he has OVED 


Informs his clien REM 
From 4a, WALBROOK. to 33, POULTRY, RC 











BUILDER wishes to CONTRACT for 
the TUCK POINTING FRONTS and FLAT JOINT —- 
- SIX HOUSES,—Full forwarded on receipt of 
to T. GREEN, 17, Denmark-street, Scho, W. 


they are important for the | Session, Levelling Books, Tracing a 
and | for the use 


of engineers, &c in the preparation of 
plans tor deposit. Plans, &. lithographed with the greatest expe- 


| dition, 


WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, and 66, London-wall, 
Loudon. 





- ° 
ARTNERSHIP. — The Advertiser, who 
has had goed experience in ing and superintending 
works ofsome size, seeks an ENGAGEMENT, or would be willing 
to accept one with a view to a Junior Partnership in a well-cesta- 
Diished a. Money to advance, 6001. to 1,000),—Address, 571, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNER WANTED, with about 2,0007, 
to join a — and very old-established BUILDER'S BUSI- 
NESS in London, in consequence of one of the firm retiring through 
ill-health. Strict inquiries will be made and invited —Address, 
E. X. care of C. Hight, Accountant, 26, Budge-row, Cannon-street. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL | ENGIN. EER, having 
ot considerable mag uon, has a VACANC 
in-bie Othe oe PUPIL. gy 
—— being one of considerable ¢ extent and importance, affords un- 
for experience, 


Sddwe A B.A, Gresham-street, E.C. 


\ ONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SUR- 

















VEYORSHIP.—The office of COUNTY SURVEYOR being 
now VACANT, Candidates for the APPOINTMENT are requested to 
send in their hi and t ials to the Clerk of the Peace, 
at his Office, in Welsh pool, on or before the 29th day of NOV EMBER 
next. © 1 and 














be required to reside in the county. 
ROBERT 


Welshpool, October 17th, 1872. 


HE Directors of the East and West India 
Dock Ay — 4 are desirous of , ies the services of ‘a 
Gentleman to the ARRAN , CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIRS, and a ERINTERDENGE of all BUILD NG8, Docks, 
and ‘Machinery now aime ae te be erected; also the 
and I of the Engineer's Office and the stat 

of 


EVEREUX HARRISON, 
Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 

















be attended to, and any canvass of the ; 
, will be as a violation The 
3, oe ae See ae Cae es Caee 
the ist D Bhp ee ee 


DU PLAT TAYLAR, Secretary. 
East and West ladia eatin eae, 
2nd October, 1872. 





PINGHAM UNION.—The PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 1872.—The Rural Sanitary Authority of 
the Uppingham Union are desirous of receivi as for the 
APPOINTMENT of INSPECTOR of 5A peace CES for the Union, 
and contains a population of 





survey 
the whole Union, and report generally upon its condition‘and require. 
ments ; as well as to enlarge bay ene! 


r S pagpees ith to be delivered 
at Othice, by NINE in the Morning of SATURDAY, the 9th of 
candidates oil i 

at the Board-room, 

NOVEMBER, when the appointment will be made subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 

aug WILLIAM H. BROWN, Clerk, 

Uppingham, Octeber 30th, 1872. 


CUPERINTENDENT 





of ROADS and 


the of th: and fifty years, for the above Office, at their meet- 
ing to be held at Broa way . W. on WEDNES.- 
DAY, the 6th day of NOVEMBER, 1872. The person elected will be 
paid at the rate of 2/. 23. per week. ill be required to hive on these 
Ses. er a np ar no 
to undertake premises, perferm 

aun will have to devote the whole of 


+ 








WINGEROVE, 


POLISHER TO 
ONLY, 
No, 24, ‘MOORE - STREET, | ttn SQUARE. 
Builders’ Work done on reasonable terms. 
Estimates given. 


EORGE 
FRENCH PO 





Broadway House, Hammersmith, W. 
26th October, 1872 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Nov. 2, 1879, 
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JNIOR EXAMINER in the OFFICE of 


e H.M. WORKS. —An open COMPETITION for One SITUATION 
will be held in London on NOVEMBER 28th and following days. 
Persons between 22 and 30, who have acquired the uisite technical 
knowledge of building and building accounts are eligible to compete. — 
Application for the necessary form should be made at once to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Cominission, Cannon-row, London, 8.W. 


HE Tynemouth School Board are desirous 

of obtaining the SERVICES of a C LERK of the WORKS to 

Superintend the Erection of the Western and C hirton Village Board 

Schools. He will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
these duties. 

Sealed applications, properly endorsed, stating age, salary expected, 
and accompanied by testimonials of character and ability, to be 
forwarded to me not later than 6th NOVEMBER. 

F. R. N. HASWELL, 
Architect to the Scho School ] Board. 








To DECORATIV E ARTISTS. 
wa NTED, a Gentleman, who can Make 
FINISHED DECORATIVE pe belo P yen ROUGH 


TECTS AND SURVEY’ 


WANTED, by a JUNIOR ‘ASSISTANT, 


a SITUATION ina London Office. Good genera! and per 
spective —— tsman.—Address, T. D. 31, Warner-street, Great 


W ANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, 
COLOURIST, QU ANTITY c —_— Sphecth ENGAGEMENT. 
sont arried 00) on a bua 8, 
- whe concer an tee Sls. 6d. weekly.—Address, 

Zz. Z. Puckeridge, H 


WANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Accustomed to the usual duties i an 
Architect's Office. Good aad Shee J. PARKER, Mr, Lay- 
cock's, 268, Gray's Inn-road, W.C 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient 

CLERK of WORKS, an ENGAGEMENT as above, or to 
SUPERINTEND any description of BUILDING Operations — 
Address, J. C. care of Mrs. Blunden, 13, Queen-street, Goswell-street- 
road, London, E.C, 














SKETCHES.—Apply personally, with ref i to 
Mi C J. PHIPPS, FSA. Architect, 26, Twecklenbarg ae, 
London, any morning next week, before TWELV 

October 29th, 1872. 


WANTED, in a London Quantity Sur- 

veyor’s Office, an ASSISTANT, quick at abstracting and 
billing. —Address, stating terms and references, 626, Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 


W ANTED,, in a Surveyor’s Office, a CLERK 

whe can Abstract and Bill, and who would be generally 
useful.—Apply, in own handwriting, stating salary required, to K. 
care of Messrs. Norris, Stationers, Riomfield-street, E.C. 


W ANTED, a CLERK, by a BUILDER 

in the country. Must have a general knowledge of the 
business, able to measure, estimate, keep accounts, and make working 
drawings.—Apply, in own handwriting, stating age, uames of refer- 
ences, hours, and terms to W. W. Post-office, Ascot. 


WAN TED, a Sie Man, as CLERK. He 

must possess a knowledge of drawing, to enlarge plans, be 
quick at figures, and squaring a ns —Apply, by letter, stating 
age and 1 remuneration expected, 66 Office of * “The Builder.” 


Vj ANTED, for “the country, a good 

PLUMBER, who can do gasfitting, and not object to a little 
painting (if required) 
Apply, _ by letter only, to 600, 600, , Office of * 

















Wages 5s. perday. Constant employment. — 
‘The Builder.” 
+ + 
W J ANTED, an active GEN ERAL I FORE- 
MAN, to Take Charge of Works in London. None but men 
“The Builder,” 
, and address of last employer. 


of ability need apply.— Address, 638, Office of 
age, salary required. 


TO JOINERS. 
T" ta 
J ANTED, a good MACHINIST, to work 
Robinson's machines. Constant employment to a good hand 
at ISAAC W. WARD'S, Builder, Uttoxeter. 


W: ANTED, an intelligent YOUTH accus- 

ey to the’ routine of a Builder's Office. Must be quick and 

Also, a TIME and STORE KEEPER.— 

tn both ey to No. 624, Office of “The Builder,” 
quired and address of last employer. 


‘WANTED, a respectable Youth, as an 


APPRENTICE. A premium required. —Apply to B. & J. 
Carpenters and Builders, &e. 13, _Gower-place, Euston-square, London. 


WAN TED, a few PLATELAYERS, to go 

mh ta Indie, who can read = Re and have pen leading 
s.—For lette } 

BERKLEY, C.K 9, Victoria-chambers, Westminstet. Oo™ 


TO MACHINISTS. 


WANTED, a good, practical Man to WORK 

and SUPERINTEND in STEAM SAWING, PLANING, 
and MOULDING MILLS. Must have a thorough knowledge of the 
various wood-working machines.—Apply, with terms and references, 
to EDWARD WILLIAMS, St. Helen's Wharf, Abingdon, Berks, 


\ ANTED, thorough good PRESSERS and 


FINISHERS, accustomed to terra-cotta work. Also good 
PLASTER-MODELLERS and MOULDERS are. stating wages 


stating 











Address, 
stating salary re- 











\ ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITU ATION or JOB. Can fill up time in other tennchen— 
Address, G. B. 59, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
WANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER and 
GASFITTER, a Constant SITUATION.—Address, H. J. 2, 
Grove-villas, 8t. Peter's-grove, Hammersmith, 5.W. 








\ ANTED, PLASTERING, PIECE- 
WORK, wy a practical Man. Is well experienced in taking 
plastering to any amount. Either Town or country. Labour only. — 


Address, 633, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-/|# 

TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Has had the superin- 

tendence of first-class jobs in Town and country. Carpenter by trade. 
sm, J. E 26, Glynn-street, Vauxhall, Lambeth. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as FOREMAN in a Timber Yard. Has a practical 
ddress, A. B. 26, Albert-street, St. 








knowledge [of the business.—A 


Ebbes, Oxford. 





TO MASTER PLU MBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 
STANCY or JOB, in Town or country, as PLUMBER or 
THREE-BRANCH HAND. Good reference.—Address, R. C. 54, 
Foley-street, London, W. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 





CLERK. Bookkeeping by double entry. 
Address, BETA, Jacob's Library, Railway-place, Gravesend, Kent. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constancy 

as PLUMBER. Can do plain ye Would fill up time 
with other branches. Town, country, or —Address, DONNO, 
Plumber, 483, Liverpool-road, Holloway, Rye omy N. 


TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


\ ANTED, occasionl EVENING 

EMPLOYMENT, ‘in ABSTRACTING and BILLING, by a 
thoroughly efficient ASSISTANT. Terms moderate.—Address, B. 3, 
Park Prospect, Little Queen-street, Westminster. 


WANTED, by an experienced Carpenter 
and Jomer, PIECEWORK, par ig § of a JOB or SHOP. 
Town or country. Good references —Address, A. 55, Princess-road., 
Notting-bill, W. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

Wee by an experienced BRICK- 

a MAKER, » JOB, to dig, make, and bum bricks, by the 1.000 
given.—Address, R. 14, aterloo-place, Upper 





GAGEMENT as TIMEKEEPER, or TIMEKEEPER and | 
Unsurpassable references.— | 


CTORS AND BUILD 
ANTED, a ya SITUATION, ny an Office, 
as above. rae a ene, See tracing, te. 


able to keep a set of 
Aged 21 references.—Address, G. @. Festediea hark: 





ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, OR BUILDERS. 
wax TED a SITUATION. Twelve years’ 
~ | Rea Is a quick = fae omen ay te. Addres, A'T" i 

21, Kempetord-road, Kennington-road, London, 8. 


UMBERS AND BUILDERS. 








ANTED, a SITUATION, or JOB, 

bya PLUMBER and PLAIN ZINCWORKER Well 

up in deep w mp, and closet work, &c. Can fill up time in the 
other oo f - Y. K No. 19, 





wn 8. Ww. 





ILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, rm Constant SITUATION, as 


: (fed PLUMBER. Can do rincwort, and has no objection to 
fil op glazing or pain required-——-Address, G. G. 
Plumber, 3, Tollington-place, Tollington Park, Holloway, N. 





TO CATHOLIC eo ++ aim SURVEYORS, 


WANTED, to PLACE INDOORS a well- 
educated YOUTH, aged 16, with a good taste for drawing, &o. 
to either of the above, for aterm of years.—Address, with full parti. 

culars, to J. M. care of Mr. Pickering, Bookseller, Royston, Herts, 


ae pens AND OTHERS, 





W ANTED, b by » practical London Plasterer, 
to TAKE’ PIAS riasTeRiNG, (Piecework). Good references 
given. —Address, 669, Builder.” 





O SLATE ee, OWNERS. — A 

{ Gentleman, oe ly acquainted with the SLATE TRADE in 
all its branches, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. either as MANAGER. 
AGENT, or ptm ae Pay VERTISER, 2, Clarendon-terrace, 
Greenhill, Harrow. 


UAN TITY TAKER and MEASURER, 
of twenty years’ experience, offers TEMPORARY 
Asal STANCE in Taking Off and Bills of —— 
Measuring up Extras and Omissions tracts, 
Specifications, &c._SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-st. Brixton-; es & 








()CCASION AL ASSISTANCE.—A most 
efficient ESTIMATOR, MEASURER, and ACCOUNTANT, 
offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. Plans and specifications pre- 
bills of quantities priced, extras upon contracts taken up. 
ferences if uired.—Address, SURVEYOR, Dring’s, Newsagent, 
72, Stock well- -road, 8.W. Terms moderate. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


poe T WANTED, by a Young 
‘4 Man, aged 22, a CARPENTER. Naas gg bbing work, 
wnt not particular as regards wages. —Addresa, J . 8, Gray's-inn- 


"FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT, T, thoroughly 

versed in Gothic and Classic enor t perspective, &e. 

OFFERS his SERVIC ae Pesaran: HITECT, Delany's ase iatmey, 
No. 358, Fulham-road, 8. 








ANax ASSISTAN T « desires & a RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Age 23. Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. ll, Park- 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
USEFUL ASSISTANT, who has had 


A six years’ mae requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 
references. — \ Soe J. care of D. J. Brooks, esq. 142, Ken- 
nington-road, 8. 


WELL-QUALIFIED JUNIOR ASSIST- 








Address, A. N. care of 
ham. 





and where last employed, to J. M. BLASHFI —¥ Band + 
Terra-cotta Company (Blashfield’s), Limited, hi 


RAVELLER WANTED.—A Wholesale 
House requires a LONDON TRAVELLER in the BRIC 
LIME, and PORTLAND CEMENT trade. To a yonen of ms 
manly address and experience, with a good connexion amongst London 
builders and contractors, « liberal salary would be ven.—Apply, by 
letter, with full particulars, to No. 623, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 














TO BRICK MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as MANAGER or FOREMAN in a BRICK- 
FIELD, or in any pati as superi dent of out-door labour. 
First-class references can be given as to character and capability. 
Address, 8. T. Post-office, Hayes, near Uxbridge. 








TO BU an AND CONT 





TONE-CARVERS WANTED. — Several 
first-class steady MEN, accustomed to church work, for Midland 


and West of land jobs. W _ 
+ alan eg jo inter’s work.—Address, HARRY HEMS, 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 


PENTER and JOINER. Used to countin house fitti 
a, = _ oo knowledge of plans, qedibestions, pe | 
accounts. Capable o i atm 
Ne 147, Canes oma a job or a shop.—Address, Z. 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGER, or meagan om FOREMAN. Pirst-clane refer- 


- Vee ae in mensuring and estimating.—Address, L. A. Post- 


W~* 
rimah 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


NTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL OUT-DOOR WORKING FOREMAN, or bo take 

41 ee Work, fixing only, by the piece or - 
Windumill-row, Kennington-road, London, 8. 





UILDERS AND CONTRACT 





ANTED, yt -ENGAGEMENT, as 

Flumbere abd. Paintere Pe ee or to ‘toke the ~~ charee of 
UILDERS 

ANTED, 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL uo to Suse ofa JOB. Carpenter. Well up in 
He. 38 Cie to first-class London firms —Address, H. F. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


sentien od the ely, compton competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Well up in the 


Pan Plane, eotinating he canine out guantities, ot The 


TO BUILDERS, &. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 


od earths BY Sie efficient SHOP FOREMAN, at 20 per cent. stove 
br Binds’, Sean nt eg Address, T. TB, care of 








ANTED, by a Youth, 
TION in the O ce. Has served 

“ Toy and Joiner. Country 

. A. R. Station-road Post , St, Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


ed 19, 2 a SITUA- 





\ ANTED, by 7” "Young Man, aged 27, 

SITUATION oer Sanne ER in nt JOINER'S WORK, or 
with a good Staircase Hand. Is well up in ordinary work.—Address, 
No, 608, Office of “ The Builder. 





TO BUILDERS 


WAN TED, by a — practical steady 


Man, a situ ATION as FOREMAN of mc ag Well up 





VE ete cee ee 
ANTED, b table sean Man, 


wal — Ba ‘sirbar pt. as My pene and JOINER. 
ell up repairs. eeteate constant. — Address, 
SMITH. 3, White Hart-street, K. en (is: ae 





ANTED, Fin, an tic Man, a RE- 
TED, by FOREMA ; ERS. Quick 
at setting out work, ond wall of BRICKLAYERS. Quid 


drawi: 
No oly many to town Sonia. fe 4g 9 Raced ny Maiden- 


WANTED, by the Son of a Builder, — 23, 


a SITUATION in Office or Place of Trust. not 
object to make himself generally 








W ANTED, an ope GENERAL im ANT is te in ER ASEEET. Deer yee ie et 
CLERK of WORKS, eentire Charge of Job Bricklaver by trade. 5 we .— Address, A. 120, Regent's- 
Just completing a large job in a oe country , &e.— 

Cope, Upper Pearpoint-street, Sueinton, TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


N experienced ASSISTANT, many years 

a London architect's office of varied genstion, is rous of 

an ENG AGEMENT, with a view toa Has been chiefly 
specifications, and 





A*. ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 


ASSISTANT is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. He is ex 
construction, and surveying, and has a know 
ref —Address, 660, Office of “The 


in design, 
of ee en Satisfactory 
Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


PRACTICAL CLERK, aged 28, seeks 


an ENGAGEMENT. Can —s ont . oe ” ectimate, 
book-keeping and 
accounts. —Address, A. B, 25, Haleey-street, a Choleee, 8.W. 
TO TIMBER AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 


S TRAVELLER, or Otherwise. — The 

Advertiser, aged 26, es oven f for RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. 
also been oot > the building trade. Unexceptionable 
references,—Addresa, G. R. 165, 


A S$ GOOD PLUMBER, or THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. WANTED, » SITUATION, by an expe 
PLUMBER, 34, Raphael-street, Knights- 











UILDERS. SURVEYORS, 


SITUATION WANTED, by an e 

rienced ESTIMATOR and MEASURER ; or will — 
RARY ASSISTANCE with —— or Accounts on reasonable 
terms. —Address, 643, Office of 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
PARTIAL or TEMPORARY EN- 


AA GAGEMENT required by the Advertiser, 31. Has been 
and carried out namerous works. soot Stane te 





useful. the 
rok Aa acces Moderate salary.— Address, B, A. 118, Pen- 


pF pig Eg Terme moderstas-Addsess, i 0. 2, 12, Ken 
nington Park-road, 8. E. 





tonville-road., 
ANTED, by a first-class BELL- 
HANGER, SITUA ON. Can 
sn? = as Foreman Fs 4 Wan Gis ee nn 
No 606, Office of “The Builder. TF Country — 


TO NOBLEMEN, he ge at ey BUIL. 
; DERS, 


PLUMBERS, G 
ANTED, by a steady, ble Man, a 


sheteiner: a Mags as THREE-BRANCH 
tonne agen Pt 5 





Office of “ Builder.” 





ET Town or country.—Address, 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETO: 


A YOUNG MAN seeks an ENGAGE- 





YOUNG married MAN wishes to obtain 





* CONSTANT SITUA REE-BRANCB 

Axo. {FLUMBER, GASPI ASFITTER, and} "ZING. WORKER 
° objection time graining. 
ay 9 soimainted with with sliainde ni long Wonk &c.— Address, 


eine TO 


PIP We > 








PERRI 


EERIE Re pe ported tee 


SRL eee. 


RERIRRTEe 





